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Another story for the young people, among our 
readers, by Susan Coolidge, has its practical lessons in 
the line of character-making. 


The great theme of Easter is continued in promi- 
nence by the Sunday-school lesson for May 11, on 
Victory over Death. This gives added timeliness 
and value to the paper by good Bishop Coxe—whose 


contributions are always sure of a welcome by our 
readers. 


Both from Egypt and Kadesh, there comes fresh 
intelligence this week, which will have an interest to 
those who are familiar with Dr. Trumbull’s reports 
of his Oriental travels. It seems that his faithful 
dragoman, “Muhammad Ahmad Hedayah, 8 Silk 
Bazar, Alexandria,” has recently added to his list of 
testimonials a complimentary certificate from His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Connaught. That will, 





_sins of the time as my own. 


m some measure, compensate him for the burning of | 


his buildings in the riot at Alexandria ; for he always 
put “honor above money,” in his seekings. 


There are two kinds of people in the world; those 
&re fairly growing—either mentally or spiritually— 


there is no knowing what they may not growto. If 
they stop growing, however, it is absolutely certain that 


their stature will begin to recede. If they do not | 


grow larger, they will begin to grow smaller. Both 
growth in knowledge and growth in grace are Chris- 
tian duties; and no man can claim to be living up to 
his duty who does not keep steadily growing in both 
lines. Some persons stop growing in knowledge, and 
in grace also, at forty; some stop even earlier than 
that; others keep right on growing until they are 
twice forty, or more. How is it with you? Have 
you got your growth? If not, when do you expect 
to stop growing? 


It is always a question of importance to the busy 
man or woman, how to be able to do the hundred and 
one things which must be done daily, and yet retain 
any sense of unity in theirdoing. The trivial details 
which make up the daily round of duty seem to pro- 
duce no worthy result, and the energies which might 
have been applied to the doing of a single grand 
work appear to be dissipated in the doing of a hun- 
dred little tasks which, when done, count but trifles. 
Yet, after all, the difficulty of doing many things and 
yet doing one thing only, is not so great as at first 
sight it seems. It is simply the difference between a 
box of beads, unstrung and lying loosely together, and 
the same beads when set in their proper position on a 
string. The hundred little duties can all be done ina 
way which leaves them still a hundred, or they can 
be so permeated with a single aim that they become 
parts of a single great vocation. No duty however 
small is a trifle; and the smallest duties gain a new 
importance when they are gathered into the unity of 
one life-work, by the linking power of a genuine 
devotedness to Christ. “This one thing I do,” wrote 
an apostle who was a busier man of affairs than most 
of us; and we, if we would share with him his privilege 
of doing one thing only, must gain that privilege, not 
by refusing to do the multitudinous duties of common 
life, but by making each duty a part of the single 
life-work, of doing the will of the Father in heaven. 


When a man manifests a righteous indignation at 
the wrong doing of others, it is not always safe to 
infer that he possesses a like indignation at his own 
wrong doing. Indeed, it sometimes happens that the 
man who is loudest in condemning some particular 
form of evil doing, is himself the greatest sinner in 
some other form which is just as grossly sinful. Every 
one possesses in himself a share of universal human 
nature, and there is no evil which others do which he 
not will find in himself, as a possibility at least, if he 
looks for it. One who recognizes this truth will be more 
likely to be merciful in his judgment of the sins of 
others, and to be stern in his judgment of his own. 
A recently published letter of the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
shows that Mr. Maurice recognized this truth and 
acted upon it. “I wish to confess,” he wrote, “the 
Ah! how needful do I 
feel it; for the sins of others produce such sin in me, 





and stir up my unsanctified nature so terribly.” 
Most people would be willing to go with Mr. Maurice 
as far as confessing the sins of the world—that is 
easy enough ; but few are willing to confess that the | 


_sins of the time—the sins which are chronicled in the | 
who grow, and those who do not grow. When people 


newspapers, for instance—are their own. And yet) 
any one who recognizes the seeds of these evils in his | 


own heart, will not be sure, outside of Divine es 


tection, that the grossest wickedness of the world will 


not be paralleled openly by his own evil deeds. To 


one thus aware of his peril every newspaper will be 
a chart of dangerous rocks, and every new crime & 
new warning of his own possibilities of evil. 


Many a man has lost his life through his effort to 
save it. He has been killed by jumping from a run- 
away team; or he has been drowned in trying to 
escape from a sinking wreck; when if he had kept 
his place he would have kept his life. One of the 
commonest ways of flying into one danger by flying 
from another, is that of the man on a double-track 
railroad, who, seeing a train approaching him, steps 
off from one track directly in front of an unobserved 
train coming from the opposite direction on the par- 
allel track where he seeks a refuge. In fact, it is 
rarely the case that safety is to be found merely 
by turning away from one observed danger. Dangers 
are manifold, and safety can be secured only by look- 
ing on all sides, and by guarding at every point. 
This truth is as applicable to the mental and moral 
world as to the material one, The man who would 
fly from the dangers of conservatism may find himself 
in equal peril from radicalism, and vice versa. Most 
roads of opinion and practice are double-tracked. 
He who is bent on escaping the dangers of an adher- — 
ence to the form of religious observances, or to 
the letter of Bible-teachings, needs to have a care 
lest he find an equal danger in the loss of that 
which is valuable in form and letter as represent- 
ing and conveying the spirit of religious truth and 
religious customs. There are double tracks on the 
road of many of the living issues in doctrine and 
morals to-day: All creed, and no creed; all reason 
and no reason ; all science, and no science ; following 
all fashions, and following no fashions; accepting all 
the results of the “ higher criticism,” and refusing to 
accept any of. the results of the “ higher criticism ;” 
counting everything settled, in the realm of Bible 
study, and counting nothing settled in that realm. 
He who jumps from before an approaching train on 
any one of these tracks, should see to it that he 
doesn’t jump directly in front of a train coming on & 
parallel track from the opposite direction. 





CHRISTIANITY DOWN-TOWN. 


In nearly all of our larger eastern cities one may 
see, in some quarter of that “down-town” region 
which is given up to business blocks or the homes of 
the poor, an old church, still standing to remind us 
of the days when it was surrounded by the substantial 
homes of our ancestors. These old temples of our 
grandfathers have come to various uses in their latter 
days. Some, like Christ Church, Boston, the old John 
Street Methodist Church in New York, St. Paul’s in 
the same city, or Christ Church, Philadelphia, are 
now chiefly devoted to the wants of the poor of the 
neighborhood. Others, like King’s Chapel, Boston, 
are carefully treasured by congregations which stead- 


| fastly refuse to give way to the “spirit of the age,” 


or to remove the ancient landmarks. Still others, 


like the old Old South in Boston, have been turned to 
the secular uses of an antiquarian museum and a book- 
store; or even, as in the case of certain buildings in 
New York, have become theatres, soda-water factories, 
or livery-stables. But all, cherished or abandoned, 
cared for or secularized, teach the same lesson: that 
Christianity belongs down-town as well as up-town; 
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that it is a matter of Tuesdays and Wednesdays as 
well as of Sund ys and the great days of the “ church 
year.” As the well-known spire of Trinity Church, 
New York, looks peacefully down upon the howling 
stock exchange and the rich vaults of the Sub- 
Treasury, so does God’s religion look down upon, and 
claim to regulate, our money-getting and our money- 
keeping. 

This matter of down-town Christianity is something 
more than the familiar duty of organized religious 
and charitable work among the poor. How important 
is this duty all know. It is a significant thing that 
the Princess of Wales and her friends have recently 
devoted time to personal visits in the poor regions of 
London. The example of royalty is likely to be of 
advantage in that great city, so rich and influential 
at the top, but the most depraved and wicked of the 
world’s abodes at its bottom. “Slumming,” the new 
word for visiting the lowest poor in their squalid 
abodes, has been taken up by the Anglomaniac ladies 
of our American cities, and thus the great army of 
workers for charities has been newly reinforced by 
those little accustomed to the Baxter Streets and 
North Streets and St. Mary’s Streets of our crowded 
centres of life. How true and helpful is this work 
none can tell until he has seen and shared it; but 
even this is not all of the Christianity of the down- 
town district. 

We are also to think, every day and hour, of our 
individual duty in hours of daily work. The ques- 
ition which the good old lady asked the minister, 
“What do you do week-days?” is the very question 
ito be asked of the occupants of the pews. It is so 
easy to appreciate a good sermon, so hard to put its 
lessons into practice; so easy to be stirred by a hymn 
‘or a prayer-meeting address, so hard to transmute 

at feeling to action the next day ; so easy to spend 

good Sunday, so hard to do just right on Thursday 
afternoon and Friday morning. Paul’s spirit was a 
‘burning fire, which glows brighter to-day than ever 
before in the history of the world ; Paul’s intellect has 
oe aptly called, by one who has read every extant 
ine left by his immediate contemporaries, the strong- 
est of the time succeeding the Augustan age of Roman 
literature ; but Paul himself feared lest, having 
reached to others, he himself should be a castaway. 
“If gold rust, what should iron do?” said Chaucer ; if 
‘Paul thus feared, may not all of us tremble for our 
individual selves ? 
| Religion is a thing of faith, of morals, of self-sacri- 
fice—of faith in God above us, of works and self- 
sacrifice for those outside us; but it also concerns our 
very selves, and the building up of individual char- 
acter by individual deeds. One must be honest in 
his sales over the counter ; another faithful in earning 
his weekly or monthly wage at the factory; another 
must teach, as influencing those who are growing up 
to do the world’s work; another must remember that 
the lawyer has no right to help wickedness escape 
from justice; another must heal the body, not forget- 
ting that it is the temple of the Holy Ghost ; another 
must refuse to pander to any taste for the sensational 
in the daily press ; another must engage unrepiningly 
in that hardest of the toils of life—the endless round 
of baking, dish-washing, darning, and cleaning; 
another must be courteous and thoughtful in the 
weary work of ticket-selling, or stage-driving, or 
bricklaying. But all may make church Christianity 
week-day Christianity ; all may make religion a down- 
town as well as an up-town affair. None is so low or 
so ignorant, or so sick or so wretched, that he may not 
ask himself the question: “ What would Christ do if 
he were in my place to-day?” And sothe man or 
woman can “ make drudgery divine.” 

Is this lesson an old one, made irksome by tedious 
reiteration? Let us not miss it because of its very 

jliarity; for until we learn it we shall miss the 
possibilities of life; we shall really fail to live at all. 
The greatest minds of every age have been those who 
have most studied this lesson, and most urged it upon 
others. Under God, and with his help, the individual 
has his success or failure in his own hands. “Thine 





own theatre art thou;” a theatre for real living, not 
for simulated. It is not enough to hear and receive ; 
we must do and be: 
“ Unless to thought is added will, 
Apollo is an imbecile.” 
It is not enough to ask how much wisdom, and 
strength, and virtue is in the world, but how much 
we add to our own souls and lives: 
“The brook sings on, but sings in vain, 
Wanting the echo in my brain.” 
The meanness of our place of daily work is no draw- 
back : 
“Tis not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings.” 
The time is now: 
“The passing moment is an edifice 
Which the Omnipotent cannot rebuild.” 
If we do our duty, we need have no concern for 
the rest : 
“On bravely through the sunshine and the showers, 
Time hath his work to do and we have ours.” 

These apt restatements of this old but ever impor. 
tant truth we take from a single newly-published 
volume; but all the great teachers of the world have 
enforced it, and will do so to the end of time. To 
each of us belongs its acceptance or rejection. Each 
of us may well say to his friend: 

“You shall not love me for what daily spends, 
You shall not know me in the noisy street, 
Where I, as others, follow petty ends; 

Nor when in fair saloons we chance to meet; 
Nor when I’m jaded, sick, anxious, or mean. 
But love me then and only, when you know 
Me for the channel of the rivers of God, 
From deep ideal fontal heavens that flow.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Of course, we didn’t expect everybody to agree with us 
on the theatre question; and we are glad to have so 
many comments, from various sources, on various aspects 
of that question, as a result of our recent editorial on the 
subject. To begin with, we find that many readers are 
grateful for our presentation of the case, and desire to 
have the editorial reproduced in tract form. An hon- 
ored clergyman from Connecticut writes: 


I have just read your article touching the theatre and theatre- 
going, and want to say Amen, and suggest that you have it pub- 
lished in a tract (perhaps by the Tract Society) for general dis- 
tribution. It goes to the root of the upas better than anything 
I have ever yet seen. It would be a blessed thing if all our 
churches and Sunday-schools could be saturated with that truth 
as itis in Jesus. ... This theatre business isa terrible evil, 
and is peopling hell very fast. In these latter days, by reason 
of our facilities for travel, the country [the rural community] 
is not exempt from it. The support [of the city theatre] comes 
largely from country people, who want to go just once, but 
afterward change their minds, and go as often as their finances 
permit [or oftener]. 


And a prominent New York City layman says, simi- 


larly: 


I want to add my name to those who will write you asking 
that the article, The Chief Objection to the Theatre, be pub- 
lished in a tract form, so that it may reach other thousands 
besides those who read The Sunday School Times. . . . Don’t 
fail to have it put in a shape to reach the millions, 

Yet, while it is pleasant to know that there are those 
who agree with the sentiments of that editorial, it is 
even more important to weigh carefully every fairly 
taken point of objection to its main issue, as presented 
to its writer by letter or by word of mouth. And to all 
of those objections which seem worthy of consideration 
we now give attention. A Pennsylvania lawyer, whose 
communications on the subject are too extensive for 
publication, makes these statements in objection to the 
editorial : 

Your editorial . . . presupposes an antagonism between Art 
and Morality; and your conclusions as to the value to be 
assigned to the Theatre as an institution are derived from 
premises involving that antagonism. ... Your argument is 
almost solely confined to the repeated assertion that simulation, 
hypocrisy, unselfing of self, are in and of themselves evil and 
sinful. I say that in conduct they are; on the stage, in acting, 
they are not.... You have not yet shown, you have only 
asserted, that the actor’s hypocrisy isasin, ... Are school- 


————=_ 
boys’ dialogues, Shakespeare reading clubs, amateur theatricals, 
sinful? If not, then by your own showing the actor’s sin lies 
in the perfection of his acting, in the effort and study he devotes 
to his profession, and in the fact that he makes acting his pro. 
fession; but the difference between the two is simply one of 
degree, not of kind, Ifthe professional actor’s “ hyprocrisy”’ is 
sinful per se, abhorrent to nature, contrary to the very purpose 
of God in creating man, then the amateur’s “ hypocrisy” is 
equally so. 

No, our editorial presupposes no necessary antagonism 
between art and morality. It simply insists that the 
persistent life-long effort not to be one’s self, is unworthy 
of the name of art; or, at the best, is not an admissible 
form of art. We do claim, however, that to give a 
thing the name of “art” does not in itself make that 
thing moral. There may be artistic pocket-picking, or 
artistic bank robbery ; and, indeed, there is such a thing 
as looking:at ‘‘ murder as one of the fine arts;” but that 
doesn’t bring either of these artistic performances within 
the realm of good morals. As to the essential evil of a 
life-time of simulation ; of a profession which denies toa 
man the independent use of his own personality; of a 
continued practice of imitating the emotions and speech 
and conduct of some one else than himself,—we insist 
that in every other profession, in every other form ot art, 
in every other sphere of life, such a course is deemed 
unworthy of atrue man; and we ask for any reason 
which makes it exceptionally worthy just here. The 
burden of proof is on those who claim an exception to 
an otherwise universal rule of right and propriety. We 
see no reason for letting up from nature’s demand ona 
man to be himself, to make the most of himself, and to 
do his own work in the world. If any one else does see 
a reason, let him suggest it. We have not heard even a 
proposed justification of it—unless, indeed, the above 
implied proposal to justify it by calling it ‘‘art” be so 
considered. The difference between “school-boys’ dia- 
logues, Shakespeare reading clubs,” and even “ amateur 
theatricals,” and the life-profession of an actor, is nota 
difference of “ degree,”’ merely ; it is a difference of pro- 
fession, a difference of life-work. If two college students 
prepare themselves for their studies of the day by a half- 
hour’s boxing with soft gloves, in their own room, or in 
the open air, are they upon precisely the same plane as 
two professional shoulder-hitters, whose whole lives are 
given to showing off their proficiency in “ the noble and 
manly art of self-defense” to an admiring public, at 
one dollar a head? Is the difference between the 
two things “simply one of degree, and not of kind”? 
Is it not as the difference between “eating to live” and 
“living toeat”? Ifyou arein any doubt on this point, 
ask some of the college presidents, who just now are 
discussing the question whether it is safe to allow one of 
the professional “ artists” in athletics inside of the college 
circle, in order that he may aid students in the line of 
their avocation, which happens to be in the direction of 
his vocation. Yet it may well be suggested, that there is 
need of caution in the matter of “amateur theatricals,” 
lest, while seeming harmless themselves, they should 
tempt toward that which is essential evil. We do not 
claim that all imitation or simulation, as an avocation, 
for a good purpose, is in and of itself a sin; but we do 
claim that a vocation of simulation is essentially evid. 

And now, from a reader in Michigan, there comes this 
casuistic question : 

I read with pleasure your article on The Chief Objection to 
the Theatre, but allow me one question: Did God not create 
in those actors the genius for acting on the stage, as he gives 
to every individual abilities for some calling in life and is, 
therefore, the theatre, even in its purest and most elevated 
form, utterly condemnable ? 

That certain persons have a natural bent in directions 
which they oughtn’t to follow, cannot be fairly denied; 
but whether this wrong bent came by the ordaining act 
of God, or merely by his permission, is a question for 
the technical theologians, which we will not stop to dis- 
cuss just here. There are those who have a natural 
genius for lying, and others who have an equal genius 
for stealing; but it can hardly be claimed that such 
persons are to be indulged in the exercise of those 
natural gifts without reprehension. If, indeed, as we 
claim, dramatic action is in itself unworthy of a man, it 
is his plain duty to resist all his inherent tendencies in 
that direction. Indeed, our Lord’s injunction, as to 
one’s duty in battling all wrong, though natural, 
impulses is: “If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee.... And if thy right 
hand causeth thee to stumble, cut it off and cast it from 
thee.” Yet, as a plain matter of fact, the very qualities 
that would give one the power of simulating feeling in 
dramatic acting, might be used to a worthy purpose, in 
some profession or some vocation which is not in itself 





.an unworthy one, 
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- MINE ENEMY. 
BY THE REV. W. H. WOODS. 


He was born the same day I was, 
One mother gave us birth, 

And each to the other was more than brother 
Our first few years on earth. 

Then another birth passed o’er me— 
I saw the Lamb of God, 

My sins were forgiven, I turned toward heaven— 
He kept the downward road. 


There is union still between us, 
The lives we live are one ; 
His silence is broken when I have spoken, 
I rest when his toil’s done: 
He weepeth when I am grieved, 
I laugh when he is glad, 
The way his soul goeth my sou] well knoweth, 
Never duch friend he had. 


Yet he wageth with me warfare ; 
Strange, fitful, dreadful, lone: 
A child of the Devil, full of all evil 
Is he, and he fears none. 
Unheard of men in the night time, 
Unseen of men by day, 
With his dumb dark warring, my sad soul scarring, 
He holdeth me at bay. 


Sometimes I have thought him conquered, 
Sometimes have hoped him dead, 

But aye on my dreaming, tho’ crushed in seeming, 
Riseth that venomed head. 

Of all I eall friend, most hated, 
Of all I hate, most dear, 

What power shall deliver or my soul sever 
From whom I love and fear! 


That can ene only—an angel— 
Shadowed in short eclipse, 

Who leans o’er the dying, when life is flying, 
With kisses of cold lips— 

Who maketh truce to all warfare, 
Who biddeth sword to sheath, 

Who stilleth the weeping, in dreamless sleeping, 
Naméd of mortals Death. 


O thou of the torch inverted, 
Grave gatekeeper of rest, 

Fling open thy portal, make me immortal, 
I wait thy slow behest. 

Bid thy grim messengers hasten, 
I hail them welcome all, 

For endless disaster my foe shall master 
Only when thou shalt call. 





O GRAVE! WHERE IS THY VICTORY? 


BY A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL. D., 
BisHor oF WESTERN New YORK, 


When we see the miracle of nature, by which the 
death-like winter is changed into the season of flowers 
and foliage and singing birds, of sunshine and rainbows, 
of zephyrs and sweet air at morning and evening, why 
should we doubt? Is He who works this miracle for 
things material and comparatively inconsiderable, unable 
to keep his promises with his own redeemed children? 
Is it any harder to raise up aman from the dust, than to 
clothe the earth with verdure, after ice and snow? We 
are familiar with the one miracle, and not with the other: 
nothing less than Omnipotence can work either; and 
when we see that God is constantly working the one, we 
may be sure he can work the other also. 

- Nor need we puzzle ourselves with the apparent contra- 
dictions of the two grand texts: (1.) “ In my flesh shall I 
see God” (Job 19: 26); (2.) “Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 15: 50). For here are 
no contradictions at all, if we look at each text, with its 
context, as explanations, though we find in them more 
than one, if we look at them superficially. When you 
say, “I shall wear my coat at the wedding to-day,” 
nobody understands that it must be the same you hap- 
pen to have on: and when you add, “ But of course I 
can’t appear in this shabby old thing,” all comprehend 
that also; for it merely explains the first remark. We 
understand the speaker to say, probably of a new coat just 
sent home, “I mean to putit on for the occasion;” then, 
to guard against all mistake, he adds, “I am not 
speaking of what I have on now, of course.” This isa 
very common-place illustration, but it shows us how 
familiar, in daily life, we are with just such forms of 
speech as are called “ contradiction,” when employed in 
Scripture. First, we are told, that in our own flesh we 
shall see God: then, that it shall not be this corruptible 
flesh, but our own flesh changed into something nobler 
and better. The blessed apostle points out that we are 
familiar with various kinds of flesh, even now: one fitted 
to air, gnother to earth, and another to water. Even 


80, he says, there is a body fitted te the heavenly world, 





and that is what shall be given us in exchange for this 
we now wear. The wonder is—it shall be something 
made out of what we now have, just as the flower is 
made out of the seed from which it springs. It is the 
same seed, but how different! It has been changed. 
Behold! says the apostle, I reveal to you a secret: we 
shall all be changed, in like manner, into spiritual 
creatures with spiritual bodies, like those of the blessed 
angels: and everybody shall have his own flesh raised 
up and glorified, as every flower has that which was in 
the seed when it was sown. 

Let us remember, then, that what Holy Scrip- 
ture promises us is the identity of continuity, not 
the identity of material; or, to use words not quite 
so hard—we shall be the same that we are now, but 
not the same as to our flesh and blood. This is easy 
to comprehend, because every boy and girl knows 
that a few years ago there was a little baby called by 
the same name that he or she now bears almost grown 
up to full size. “ Are you that little child I once took 
into my arms?” says some kind friend; and the answer 
is: “ Even so, but now I am in my teens.” The doctors 
tell us that the full-grown man has not a particle of the 
same flesh he had as a babe or little boy: yet he is the 
very same person, by continuous or progressive change, 
because what he now is, is what has grown out of what 
he then was; and what he now is could have grown out 
of nothing else. Therefore Job says—of seeing God in 
the resurréection—“ Whom mine eyesshall behold, and not 
another.” This is the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead: “Christ the first-fruits, afterward they that 
are Christ’s at his coming.” 

Here then is the glorious fact: that Christ who was 
very man as, also, very God, and is so still, died as 
man, and was buried, and is risen from the dead, and 
dieth no more, but ever liveth and sitteth on the throne 
of his Father. And he is called “the first-fruits,” 
because we are the harvest that is coming into the 
Lord’s garner by and by: his resurrection being thus 
made the foretaste and pledge of ours. Why is he called 
the “ first-fruits,’ when we know that Lazarus was 
raised ; and that others rose from the dead, by the power 
of God, in the Old Testament times? Because, these 
were only restored to life, rather than raised from the 
dead : they were still mortal and corruptible ; but Christ 
is risen from the dead by his own mighty power, incor- 
ruptible and glorified, and is gone up on high to the 
everlasting bliss of heaven. Whatever we may say of 
the happy dead, who sleep in Jesus, their bodies are in 
the grave, and are not yet redeemed from corruption. 
Therefore, as it is written—the promise yet remains to be 
fulfilled in them,—‘ Death is not yet swallowed up in 
victory.” When “ this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality,” and not till then, “shall be brought to pass this 
saying.” 

And towards this we Christians are struggling—if so 
be we are Christians indeed—with assurance of suc- 
cess. Christ is our helper, and we may rely upon his 
mighty power. Death only takes off our ragged, worn- 
out garments that we may be “clothed upon” with a 
new and heavenly body: yes, and “with a house” 
besides. Strange expression, “clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven,” but it pledges to us a 
place in one of the many mansions which Christ has 
gone to prepare for us. Surely, then, instead of trem- 
bling at the thought of death, Christians ought daily to 
dwell upon it as a blessed gift: it is the change of cor- 
ruption for incorruption. It is our privilege to say, by 
faith in Christ, “O death! where is thy sting? O 
grave! where is thy victory?” 





FRESH NEWS FROM KADESH. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


It will be remembered by those who are at all familiar 
with the doubts and discussions concerning Kadesh- 
barnea, that the first modern discovery of the site of that 
ancient camping-ground of the Israelites was made, in 
1842, by the Rev. John Rowlands, an English clergy- 
man; and that for nearly forty years after his visit to it, 
every effort at its re-finding proved abortive. Such 
experienced Oriental travelers as Abeken, Professor 
Palmer, Dr. Thomson, President Bartlett, Dr. Schaff, 
and others, from Germany, England, and America, 
sought in vain to reach that jealously guarded and 
strangely elusive site; until, indeed, its very existence 
came to be involved in serious question. 

It is also known to many, that while passing over the 
desert from Mount Sinai to Hebron, in the spring of 
1881, I was enabled to re-find that site, and to confirm 
at every point the accuracy of Mr. Rowlands’s observa- 
tions and descriptions, Ins recently published volume. 
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giving the result of my own observations in, and subse- 
quent studies concerning, Kadesh-barnea, I took7pleas- 
ure in showing how much credit was due to Mr. Row- 
lands for his energy and efficiency as an explorer; and 
I dedicated the volume to him, and to the memory of 
two other Englishmen who had been engaged in similar 
researches. And now comes an interesting and an 
unexpected sequel to this story of Kadesh and the huat- 
ings for it. 

Even since my re-finding of ’Ayn Qadees,—the site of 
Kadesh-barnea,—several attempts to visit it, or even to 
pass in its vicinity, have proved unsuccessful, Professor 
Post, of the Ameriean Protestant College at Bayroot, 
and his traveling companion, the Rev. Dr. Field of 
New York, were unable to secure an escort for the 
direct route Hebronward, from Castle Nakhi in the mid- 
desert, which would have carried them near the site in 
question. An English party of travelers was similarly 
disappointed. Mr. Edward L. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
a man of exceptional energy and determination as an 
explorer, was also unsuccessful in his diligent search for 
‘Ayn Qadees; although he had the assistance of my 
faithful dragoman, Mohammad Ahmad Hedayah. 
During the past winter, an expedition from England, 
under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
was sent into the desert for the purpose of certain speci- 
fied investigations, including a visit to the site of 
Kadesh-barnea. This expedition was led by Professor 
Hull, and accompanied by Captain Kitchener, an officer 
of the Royal Engineers, who had had large experience in 
Oriental surveys. Its results have proved of importance 
in many other directions, but not in that of Kadesh- 
barnea. In a personal letter recently received by me, 
Mr. Walter Besant, the accomplished secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, says: “ Kitchener has been 
across the {Desert of the) Tih, and found some curious 
old roads, etc. And he has also surveyed the Wady 
’Arabah. He was anxious to visit Kadesh, but could 
not get there. Is it not strange how that place eludes 
search? ” : 

But what of Mr. Rowlands, all this time? He has 
now reached the ripe age of seventy-five years, and is 
still in the active duties of the ministry, in a quiet 
This fresh and world-wide interest 
which has been awakened in the results of his early 
travels, quickens his old-time zeal in Oriental research, 
and he coolly packs his carpet-bag for another journey, 
and taking several members of his family with him he 
pushes on to Egypt, crosses over into the Arabian 
desert, clambers Mount Sinai, and then presses north- 
ward toward Hebron, stopping to take a look at’Ayn 
Qadees, and show it to his children, as he goes by; inci- 
dentally making fresh investigations into the site of the 
old home of Hagar, near the fountain which is on the 
Wall Road into Egypt, between Kadesh and Bered (see 
Gen. 16 : 7-14); and all this as deliberately and as easily . 
as if he were going from one corner to anotherof his home 
garden, having the assistance of Arab servants who 
stood ready to do his bidding at every turn. Talk about 
Yankee enterprise! Why, this venerable Englishman 
distances the freshest and the best of us in our own 
line of boasted endeavor ! 

Just read the plain matter-of-fact report of his recent 
journeying, in a letter I have received from him, dated 
at Jerusalem, March 14: 

“T received your letter, as you will be surprised te 
hear, at Cairo in Egypt, in the course of a great tour I 
have undertaken for my son and daughter, who are 
with me together with a niece as companion to my 
daughter ;-first through Italy, then through Greeca, 
then through Egypt and Palestine, and back from Bay- 
rout by Smyrna, Constantinople, and the Danube. I 
had not intended coming here [to Jerusalem] through 
the wilderness, meaning only to take my children to Mt. 
Sinai and back to Suez, and from thence proceed by the 
canal, Port Said, and Jaffa, to Jerusalem. But having 
received your letter, I felt very much tempted to go 
direct from Mt. Sinai throngh the great wilderness, by 
Kadesh and Hebron, to Jerusalem, that I might be able 
to write to you from Jerusalem, and say that I had paid 
another visit to Kadesh; and finding some difficulty in 
our way by Port Said and Jaffa, on account of a state of 
quarantine at Jaffa, and the prospect of its continuance, 
I determined to take the course through the heart of the 
wilderness from Sinai by Kadesh to Jerusalem. But I 
found it too much for me at my time of life. I was quite 
knocked up for several days before we reached Jeru- 
salem, and never was a hotel so welcome to me as the 
Mediterranean Hotel here on our arrival at Jerusalem 
last Saturday ; and the rest I have enjoyed here since, 
I have beef regaining strength ever since, but I @ 
not mean to move from this place for the north of 
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Palestine until my health and strength are quite re- 
stored. I should like very much to give you a little 
sketch of my journey through the wilderness both to and 
from Sinai. But I feel quite unequal to it. The least 
thing, even to write a few lines or do anything, is for 
the present an effort tome. But I must say a few words 
about Kadesh, or ’Ayn Kades and Moilabhi, or as I take 
it to be, Beerlahairoi. We came first to Moilahhi, as 
the Arabs of the neighborhood call it, and not Muweileh 
as many others call it, and they add (i. e. the Arabs of 
the neighborhood) in a very emphatical manner, the 
name Hagar, insisting on its being called Moilahhi 
Hagar, meaning not ‘a stone,’ but ‘a woman,’ Hagar, 
the mother of Ishmael. The Tyahas, our conductors 
from Nakhel to Hebron, or to near Hebron, who were 
not so well acquainted with the localities nor so faithful 
and true as the Terrabin who conducted me before in 
these parts, tried to impose upon me by showing me a 
paltry little cave near, or close to, the ground, as the 
house of Hagar. Of course I knew better. The house 
of Hagar or ‘ Beit Hagar,’ as the Arabs of the place call 
it, consists of one principal square chamber, not a cave, 
but cut square out of the rock in the side of a precipice 
at some height from the ground, witha staircase leading 
up into it, and two smaller interior chambers for dormi- 
tories, The little crystal stream at Kadesh we found 
still flowing from the Rock. But the appearance of the 
place is very much altered and spoiled by the Arabs who 
have digged a well close by, and the camels who gather 
round the well have trampled down all the green slope. 
It is a great pleasure to me to tell you that I have seen 
the place again.” 

‘Bravo for Rowlands! His skill as an explorer recalls 
a representative Yankee incident, out of the records of 
my early seashore home at Stonington, Connecticut. It 
was more than sixty years ago, that a Russian exploring 
expedition in the Antarctic Seas made the discovery of 
a new continent there. After taking formal possession 
of it in the name of the Czar,the fleet moved slowly 
along its shores, when to their amazement they came 
upon a small Stonington schooner, from which a boat 
pushed out to them, inquiring if they would like a pilot 
along the coast. This unparalleled enterprise of the 
Yankees moved the Russians to give the name of that 
schooner’s captain (Nathaniel B. Palmer) to the new 
continent, which is still known on the maps as Palmer’s 
Land, Wouldn't it be well for an international associa- 
tion to be formed, for purposes of Oriental exploration, 
with Mr. Rowlands in charge of the pioneer surveys? 
His latest exploit certainly encourages me to think that 
twenty years hence, or more, J may make another trip to 
the desert, and find fresh points of important observation 
outside of the ordinary routes of travel. Why not? 

Mr. Rowlands’s further claim as to the Arabic name 
of the supposed fountain of Hagar, is of importance in 
an effort at its identification. If he can now give the 
Arabic equivalents of that name, he will make the matter 
clear. The well of Hagar was called in the Hebrew, 
“ Beer-lahai-roi,” which means “ Well of ‘the Living 
One who Seeth,” or “Well of the Living One of 
Vision.” If the Arabic term is “ M4-lehayy-r4i,” the 
meaning is “ Water of the Living One Seeing;” which 
corresponds very closely with the Hebrew. Possibly 
Mr. Rowlands did not make sure of the Arabic equiva- 
lents of the term. If not, he may be willing to run 
down there again, and obtain that information. He can 
do it, if he has a mind to. What can’t he do? 





A WEDDING AND A PRAYER-MEETING 
IN ALEXANDRIA. 


BY AN AMERICAN TRAVELER IN EGYPT. 


The most home-like sight I have seen since I have 
been abroad, was, when passing through the bazaars of 
Alexandria two days ago. 

One guide, Muhammad Ahmad, who wished to go 
with us through Syria, took us to a little stall which 
seemed to be his treasure-house, and pulled out, with 
great triumph, his recommendations, the principal of 
which were a letter from H. R. H., the Duke of Con- 


-naught, and a copy of The Sunday School Times, where 


was a complimentary notice of him as dragoman, by 
Dr. Trumbull. The familiar sight of the paper, in the 
midst of a foreign country, carried me over land and 
sea to my quiet Sundays at home, and as one of the 
most pleasant incidents of a pleasant trip occurred the 
next day, | associate the two, and send you an account 
of it. 

We had brought letters to Dr. Harvey, one of the 
resident missionaries here, which were delivered, yester- 
day morning. To-day Mrs, Harvey came over to ask 
Dr, Young to perform a marriage service at the chapel, 





as the gentlemen of the Mission were all up the country 
at their annual meeting. 

The bride was a Swiss girl with an odd name,—Marie 
Syz; the groom, an officer in the English gens d’armée, 
as they call the constabulary force here; the minister, 
Dr. W. C. Young, of Kentucky; and the place, the 
chapel of the Mission in Cairo; so it was an interna- 
tional episode. 

We started at six to have time for the marriage and 
the prayer-meeting which was to follow, and were sit- 
ting in the pleasant parlor at the Mission House, when 
Dr. Young was called to the door, and introduced to the 
bride. She was a pretty, dark-haired, dark-eyed young 
girl, dressed in black silk,—she was in mourning,—with a 
long embroidered tulle veil, and a bouquet of orange- 
flowers in her hand, They made a novel request, 
which the minister said was an unique one in his expe- 
rience,—to make the ceremony as long as possible. Mrs. 
Harvey told us the ceremonies her husband performed 
at the native weddings were sometimes an hour and a 
half, but then the parties take seats. 

In accordance with the law of Great Britain, which 
compels a British soldier in this country to be married at 
the consulate, the civil ceremony had been performed that 
morning ; but the bride was not satisfied without the 
religious ceremony also. The scene in the chapel was a 
novel one to American eyes. The girls from the large 
boarding-school of the Mission were all there, and their 
dusky faces, in all shades of color, from the almost 
white to the blackness of the Congo, were all aglow with 
delight. It was the first white wedding they had ever 
seen. They could not, however, understand a word that 
was said. They had all some sort of drapery on their 
heads,—a bit of colored silk, a gay scarf, an old veil, or 
even, for lack of something else, a towel, and a long gar- 
ment like a sheet wrapped about them. The “ best 
man” stood by the bride, while four attendants occupied 
the front seat, and a tall Nubian, black as the blackness 
of darkness, with a white turban on his head and a red 
robe wrapped about his person, kept watch at the door. 
This, with the scarlet uniforms of the British soldiers, 
made a brilliant picture which will long live in my 
memory. After the ceremony, which, according to 
promise, was somewhat lengthy, a general hand-shaking 
took place; then the young couple passed out of the 
church, and out of my knowledge; but I shall always 
remember them, and should have liked to shake hands 
and wish them God-speed. 

The prayer-meetings, which are held in the parlor of 
the Mission every Thursday evening, are largely for the 
English soldiers who have been stationed here since the 
troubles in Egypt two years ago. Since the outbreak of 
the present war the garrison is largely increased, and 
now numbers four thousand. It is pleasant to see on 
what friendly and familiar terms the soldiers were 
received in the mission families, and how highly they 
seemed to value the privilege. When a man enters the 
English army, he obligates himself to attend church once 
on Sunday, choosing the church he prefers. To that one 
service he is compelled to go, but, of course, any other 
service is voluntary; and it was wonderful to see so 
many coming out for a week-night prayer-meeting. 
The room was half full of the “red coats,” some of whom 
were Officers, but mostly privates. And the ladies hada 
hand clasp and a few words for each one. 


The one who. sat next to me was just out from Eng- 
land,—a fresh-faced, fair-haired boy, of about eighteen; 
it was almost pitiful to look at him, and think of all the 
pitfalls infesting garrison life that were yet before him. 
He was a Christian, however, he told me, so he hada 
talisman. He was very curious to learn all I could tell 
him about America. Across the table from me sat a 
tall young man with a white jacket on, instead of the 
regulation red, and when he got up and came over to 
where I was sitting, I could scarcely keep from an excla- 
mation; it was the first time I had ever seen the High- 
land costume,—and the plaid kilt, with the long goat’s 
hair tassel in front; the bare knees and short stockings 
look so odd. They say they do not like the uniform, it 
makes them too conspicuous; and I understand those 
who have gone to the front have, as is usual in active 
service, changed their kilts for pantaloons. 


The meeting was one of unusual interest and solemnity. 
Every one knew that a battle had been fought up in the 
Soodin, three days before, and that morning the English 
wounded had come down. The hospital was full. The 
ladies had been there in the afternoon to see “their sol- 
diers,” as they called them. The chaplain was so busy 
he could not get to the meeting. And the soldiers knew, 
besides, that another battle had been fought that day, 
upon which everything depended. If Osman were 
defeated, that practically ended the war; if not, many 





certainly, perhaps most, would be sent up to the seat of 
war. Every one’s mind was full of it. The subject 
selected for the familiar talk that followed, was, “To 
him that overcometh, will I give to sit with me on my 
throne.” The battle, the strife, and the victory under 
our King and Leader. The prayers, which were made 
by the soldiers, were all earnest petitions for victory, 
which met with responsive amens from all parts of the 
room. 

Just as the benediction had been pronounced, one of 
the unmistakable yellow telegraphic envelopes was 
brought in and handed to the Major. That it was from 
the army, no one doubted. The excitement became 
uncontrollable. Every one crowded around him, while 
he opened the tiny paper which was to decide life or 
death for so many there. After a silence that seemed 
interminable, but I suppose might have lasted three 
minutes, he read the despatch, but in tones so low that 
it was not heard by half. “ Louder!” said a hoarse 
voice, “ please read louder; we can’t hear.” 

Then came the clarion tones: 

: “ Suaktn, March 14. 

“ Battle fought. Seventy killed; a hundred and twenty 
wounded. Forty-five hundred enemy killed, thousands 
wounded. Osman Digna fied to the mountains,” 


“Thank God!” “ Thank God!” came from all quar- 
ters. There were tears in many eyes, and hands were 
clasped with an intensity that showed the relief from 
the strain. 





THE SOUL'S PETITION. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


I pray thee, Lord Jesus, my king and my God, 
To dwell in my heart evermore ; 

May what I shall give thee, as ocean to stream, 
Outreach all I’ve given before. 


Thy love has been filling my life all these years, 
Thy mercies each hour overflow, 

Oh, white to the harvest be this my life-field, 
And noble the fruit that shall grow! 


Come now, my Lord Jesus, my king and my God, 
And keep me so close unto thee, 

That all who may journey beside me will feel 
Thy presence outshining through me, 





WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MARY JEWETT TELFORD. 


There was a tall, tower-like chimney stretching up 
from the great smelter towards the sky, and while clear 
Colorado sunlight. lay on the wide plains eastward and 
wrapped the wonderful mountains to the west, the 
group of buildings at Lydia often crept within its own 
cloud of smoke. Few families lived near except such 
as ate their bread from this industry ; and noschools had 
yet been opened for the children, who played in troops 
about small unfenced houses. 

A little way off lay the city,—the proud, beautiful 
city, beautiful as money and taste and bountiful nature 
could make it in twenty-five short years; proud of its 
beauty and taste and mountain panorama; proud, too, 
of its smelters, the largest in all the world, and of the 
gold and silver ore for which they were built. They 
thought of the gold and silver ore,—these folks in the 
city,—but not many thought of the children whose 
fathers and brothers worked there. 

Four people of missionary spirit rode out one day to 
see if there was any spot to gather in these little ones, 
and talk to them of Christ. No room to be found. 
Nothing but the huge smelter and the small homes. 
But the Sunday-school missionary had been praying 
about it, and he said to the church missionary, “I can- 
not giveit up. Howshall these children love the blessed 
Lord unless they know him? No, I cannot give it up.” 

Then somebody thought a bright thought. A tent! 
There should be a tent; and the city pastor said some 
of his young people should come out and teach (though 
he needed them at home sorely), and the pastor’s wife 
had that look come into her face which one might have 
who had peeped through a rift of the mountain-cloud, 
and had seen a bit of paradise. So the Sunday-school 
was begun,—begun in the hearts of the four,—and they 
turned back home. 

There was work after this; but before long the ground 
had been leased, and the tent hired and “ pitched,” and 
every Sunday saw more and more children gathered to 
learn God’s ways and will. Pretty soon a city mission- 
ary, one who could be more among the people, came to 
preach to them, and a church was organized in the little 
tent near the smelter. Then followed winter, and every- 


body feared it was too cold to go on with the services 
any longer. They must wait till warm weather, They 
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were very sorry, but, as they talked it over at a meeting 
in the tent, they were of one mind; they must wait till it 
was warmer. Just thensomebody spoke in a sort of half- 
frightened voice, and every one looked to see who it was. 
It was only a boy,—one of the scholars. 

“} don’t think it will be too cold,” he said; “can’t 
we fix it up so it won’t be too cold?” 

It was “fixed up.” The school went on; while every 
now aud then some one joined the little church in the 
tent. 

One Sunday the church missionary went into the pul- 
pit of a straight old-fashioned church in a New England 
village He was there to tell the people of his general 
work in the New West, and of how it widened and deep- 
ened, and seemed only to need more grand men and 
women and more consecrated money to carry it on- 
Some one came in and handed him his mail, letters from 
beautiful Colorado. One was from the Sunday-school 
missionary; and if God had not been in all his heart- 
throbs he could hardly have preached that day. For 
this is what it said: “A gale has thrown down our tent 
at Lydia, and has torn things all to pieces, things for 
which you know we are in debt. God is good,—but there 
is no place for us, and what, what are.we to do?” 

The church missionary looked from the letter over his 
quiet, staid New England audienee. But his eyes saw 
something else,—the children of Lydia roaming about 
once more with no place where they might make Sunday 
a blessing, and the prone, dismantled tent. His sermon 
on the general work might be ever so important, but he 
could not preach it to-day. He just told the story to the 
people before him. And the next day he telegraphed 
back to the Sunday-school missionary, to him whose 
fuith had begun the enterprise, “ We are to build a 
church,” 

The canvas walls gave place to solid brick. Clouds 
of smelter smoke rolled from the great chimney, quite 
clearing the neat little church, which, thanks to warm 
hearts and ready hands East and West, and to the gen- 
erosity of the smelter company, was dedicated to God 
without the incubus of debt. The city missionary, now 
its pastur, has welcomed many repentant souls inside the 
churcn ; and the Sunday-school overflows the building, 
Sunday by Sunday. 

Just one year from the time that the four rode out to 
see if there was any work they could do for God at 
Lydia, the debt-free church was dedicated, and the joy- 
ful sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was partaken of. 
Nearly all the children of the Sunday-school remained 
at this service, and at its cloce a thank-offering was 
taken up. Everybody gave something (though there 
was not a rich person there), for hadn’t they very much 
to be thankful for? 

Nothing in all this true recital is more interesting 
than to know for what object the thank-offering was 
taken. Not for the church nor Sunday-school mission- 
aries, though their salaries were small; not for the 
pastor, though it didn’t seem as if he had much but faith 
to live on; not to carpet the new church, though even 
its aisles were bare; not as a relief fund for the Sunday- 
school children, though some of them were patched 
and patched,—it was given as a “ nest-egg” for a fund 
to start a new mission down on “the bottoms” of the city, 
in a place where thousands of men and women and 
neglected little ones know and care nothing for the 
future that the Saviour lived and died to give them. 
That was what the thank-offering was for. 

Wouldn’t you think the volumes of black smoke from 
the chimney’s throat would roll away over without 
touching the little brick church of Lydia? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A BIT OF WILFULNESS. 
, BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





There was a great excitement in the Keene’s pleasant 
home at Wrentham, one morning, about three years 
ago. The servants were hard at work, making every- 
thing neat and orderly. The children buzzed about like 
active flies, for in the evening some one was coming 
whom none of them had as yet seen,—a new mamma, 
whom their father had just married. 

The three older children remembered their own 
mamma pretty well; to the babies, she was only a name. 
Janet, the eldest, recollected her best of all, and the idea 
of somebody coming to take her place did not please her 
at all. This was net from a sense of jealousy for the 
mother who was gone, but rather from a jealousy for 
herself; for since Mrs. Keene’s death, three years before, 
Janet had done pretty much as she liked, and the 





idea of control and interference aroused within her, in 
advance, the spirit of resistance. 

Janet’s tather was a busy lawyer, and had little time 
to give to the study of his children’s characters. He 
liked to come home at night, after a hard day at his 
office, or in the courts, and find a nicely arranged table 
and room, and a bright fire in the grate, beside which 
he could read his newspaper without interruption, just 
stopping now and then to say a word to the children, or 
have a frolic with the younger ones before they went to 
bed. Old Maria, who had been nurse to all the five in 
turn, managed the housekeeping; and so long as there 
was no outward disturbance, Mr. Keene asked no 
questions. 

He had no idea that Janet, in fact, ruled the family. 
She only twelve, but she had the spirit of a dictator, 
and none of the little ones dared to dispute her will or 
to complain. In fact, there was not often cause for com- 
plaint. When Janet was not opposed, she was both 
kind and amusing. She had much sense and capacity 
for a child of her years. And her brothers and sisters 
were not old enough to detect the mistakes which she 
sometimes made, 

And now a stepmother was coming to spoil all this, 
as Janet thought. Her meditations, as she dusted the 
china and arranged the flowers, ran something after 
this fashion: 

“She’s only twenty-one, papa said, and that’s only 
nine years older than I am, and nine years isn’t much. 
I’m not going to call her ‘mamma,’ any way. I shall 
eall her ‘ Jerusha,’ from the very first; for Maria said 
that Jessie was only a nickname, and I hate nicknames. 
I know she’ll want me to begin school next fall, but I 
don’t mean to, for she don’t know anything about the 
schools here, and I can judge better than shecan. There, 
that looks lovely,” putting a tall spike of lilies in a pale 
green yase. “ Now I'll dress baby and little Jim, and we 
shall all be ready when they come.” 

It was exactly six, that loveliest hour of a lovely June 
day, when the carriage stopped at the gate. Mr. Keene 
helped his wife out, and looked eagerly toward the 
piazza, on which the five children were grouped. 

“ Well, my dears,’’he cried, “ how do you do? 
don’t you come and kiss your new mamma?” 

They all came obediently, pretty little Jim and baby 
Alice hand in hand, then Harry and Mabel, and, last of 
all, Janet. The little ones shyly allowed themselves to 
be kissed, saying nothing, but Janet, true to her resolu- 
tion, returned her stepmother’s salute in a matter-of- 
fact way, kissed her father, and remarked : 

“ Do come in, papa; Jerusha must be tired!” 

Mr. Keene gave an amazed look at his wife. The 
corners of her mouth twitched, and Janet thought wrath- 
fully, “I do believe she is laughing at me!” But Mrs. 
Keene stifled the laugh, and, taking little Alice’s hand, 
led the way into the house. 


“Oh, how nice, how pretty!” were her first words. 
“Look at the flowers, James! Did you arrange them, 
Janet? I suspect you did.” 

“Yes,” said Janet; “I did them all.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Keene, and stooped to 
kiss her again. It was an affectionate kiss, and Janet 
had to confess to herself that this new—person—was 
pleasant looking. She had pretty brown hair and eyes, 
a warm glow of color in a pair of round cheeks, and an 
expression at once sweet and sensible and decided. It 
was a face full of attraction; the younger children felt 
it, and began tosidle up and cuddle against the new 
mamma. Janet felt the attraction, too, but she 
resisted it. 

“Don’t squeeze Jerusha in that way,” she said to 
Mabel ; “ you are creasing her jacket. Jim, come here, 
you are in the way.” 

“ Janet,” said Mr. Keene, in a voice of displeasure, 
“ what do you mean by calling your mother‘ Jerusha’?” 

“She isn’t my real mother,” explained Janet defi- 
antly. “I don’t want to call her‘mamma;’ she’s too 
young.” ; 

Mrs. Keene laughed—she couldn’t help it. 

“We will settle by and by what you shall call me,” 
she said. “ But, Janet, it can’t be Jerusha, for that is 
not my name. I was baptized Jessie.” 

“JT shall call you Mrs. Keene, then,” said Janet, mor- 
tified but persistent. Her stepmother looked pained, 
but she said no more. 

None of the other children made any difficulty about 
saying “mamma” to this sweet new friend. Jessie 
Keene was the very woman to “mother” a family of 
children. Bright and tender and firm all at once, she 
was playmate to them as well as authority, and in a 
very little while they all learned to love her dearly,— 
all but Janet, and even she, at times, found it hard to 
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resist this influence, which was at the same time so strong 
and so kind. : 

Still she did resist, and the result was constant dis- 
comfort to both parties. To the younger children the 
new mamma brought added happiness because they 
yielded to her wise and reasonable authority. To Janet 
she brought only friction and resentment, because she 
would not yield. . 

So two months passed. Late in August, Mr. and Mrs, 
Keene started on a short journey which was to keep 
them away from home for two days. Just as the car- 
riage was driving away, Mrs. Keene suddenly said: 

“O Janet! I forgot to say that I would rather you 
didn’t go see Ellen Colton while we are away, or let any 
of the other children. Please tell nurse about it,” 

“Why mustn't 1?” demanded Janet. 

“ Because ”— began her mother, but Mr. Keene broke 
in. 

“Never mind becauses, Jessie, we must be off. It’s 
enough for you, Janet, tliat your mother orders it. And 
see that you do as she says.” 

“Tt’s a shame,” muttered Janet, as she slowly went 
back to the house. “I always have gone to see 
Ellen whenever | liked. No one ever stopped me before. 
I don’t think it’s a bit fair; and I wish papa wouldn’t 
speak to me like that before—her.” 

Gradually she worked herself into a strong fit of ill- 
temper. All day long she felt a growing sense of injury, 
and she made up her mind not to bear it. Next 
morning, in a towering state of self-will, she marched 
straight down to the Coltons, resolved at least to find 
out the meaning of this vexatious prohibition, 


No one was on the piazza, and Janet ran up-stairs to 
Ellen’s room, expecting to find her studying her lessons, 

No, Ellen was in the bed fast asleep. Janet took a 
story-book and sat down beside her. “She'll be sur- 
prised when she wakes up,” she thought. 

The book proved interesting, and Janet read on for 
nearly half an hour before Mrs. Colton came in with a 
cup and spoon in her hand. She gave a scream when 
she saw Janet. 

“Mercy!” she cried, “what are- you doing here? 
Didnt your ma tell you? Ellen’s got scarlet-fever.” 

“No, she didn’t tell me that, She only said 1 mustn’t 
come here.” 

“ And why did you come? ” 

Somehow Janet found it hard to explain, even to her- 
self, why she had been.so determined not to obey. 

Very sorrowfully she walked homeward. She had 
sense enough to know how dreadful might be the result 
of her disobedience, and she felt humble and wretched, 
“Oh, if only I hadn’t!” was the language of her heart. 

The little ones had gone out to play. Janet hurried 
to her own room, and locked the door. 

“T won’t see any of them till papa comes,” she thought. 
“Then perhaps they won’t catch it from me.” 

She watched from the window till Maria came out to 
hang something on the clothes-line, and called to her: 

“I’m not coming down to dinner,” she said. “Will 
you please bring me some, and leave it by my door? No, 
I’m not ill, but there are reasons. I’d rather not tell 
anybody about them but mamma.” 

“Sakes alive!” said old Maria to herself. “She called 
missus ‘mamma,’ The skies must be going to fall.” 

Mrs. Keene’s surprise may be imagined at finding 
Janet thus in a state of voluntary quarantine. 

“T am so sorry,” she said, when she had listened to 
her confession. “ Mostsorry of all for you, my child, 
because you may have to bear the worst penalty. But 
it was brave and thoughtful in you to shut yourself up 
to spare the little ones, dear Janet.” 

“O mamma!” cried Janet, bursting into tears. “ How 
kind you are not to scold me! I have been so horrid to 
you always.” All the pride and hardness were melted out 
of her now, and for the first time she clung to her step- 
mother with a sense of protection and comfort. 

Janet said afterwards, that the fortnight which she 
spent in her room, waiting to know if she had caught 
the fever, was one of the nicest timessheeverhad. The 
children and the servants, and even papa, kept away 
from her, but Mrs. Keene came as often and stayed as 
long as she could, and, thrown thus upon her sole com- 
panionship, Janet found out the worth of this dear kind 
stepmother. She did noé have scarlet-fever, and at the 
end of three weeks was allowed to go back to her old 
ways, but with a different spirit. 

“IT can’t think why I didn’t love you sooner,” she told 
mamma once, 

“T think I know,” replied Mrs. Keene, smiling. “ That 
stiff little will was in the way. You willed not to like 
me, and it was easy to obey your will; but now you 
will to love me, and loving is as easy as unloving was,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Second Quarter, 1884. | 
1, April 6.—Panl’s Third Missionary Journey..........Acts 18: 23-28; 19: 1-7 
2 April 13.—Paul at Ephesus Acts 19: 8-22 
% April 20.—Paul’s Preaching 1 Cor, 1: 17-31 
4. April 27.—Abstinence for the Sake of Other®..............cc0.0. 1 Cor, 8: 1-13 
56. May 4.--Christian Love 1 Cor, 13: 1-13 
6. May 11.—Victory over Death....................1 Cor. 15: 50-58 
7. May 18.~—The Uproar at Eph Acts 19: 23-41; 20: 1,2 
8. May 2.—Liberal Giving 2 Cor, 9: 1-15 
9% June 1.—Christian Liberty Gal. 4; 1-16 
10, June 8.—Justification by Faith Rom, 3: 19-31 
11. June 15.—The Bledsedness of Belevers......ccccecceocerseeeereees Rom, 8: 28-39 
12, June 22.—Obedience to Law. Rom. 13: 1-10 
18. June 2.—Review. 





























| LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 11, 1884 
| Tirtz: VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
LESSON ‘TEXT. 


(1 Cor. 15 : 50-58.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


6, Now this I say, brethren,|50 Now this I say, brethren, 
that flesh and blood cannot in- that flesh and blood cannot 
heritthe kingdom of God; neither inherit the kingdom of God; 
doth corruption inherit incorrup- neither doth corruption in- 
tion. 61 herit incorruption. Behold, I 

51. Behold, I shew you a mys- tell you a mystery: * We shall 
tery; We shall not all sleep, but not all sleep, but we shall all 
‘we shall all be changed, 52 be changed, in a moment, in 

52. Ina moment in the twink- the twinkling of an eye, at 
ling of an eye, at the last trump: the last trump: for the trum- 
for the trumpet shall sound, and pet shall sound, and the dead 
the dead shall be raised incor- shall be raised incorruptible, 
ruptible, and we shall be changed. | 53 and weshall be changed. For 

68. For this corruptible must this.corruptible must put on 
put on incorruption, and this mor- incorruption, and this mortal 
tal must put on immortality. 54 must put on immortality. But 

5&4. So when this corruptible when ‘this corruptible shall 
shall have put on incorruption, have put on incorruption, and 
and this mortal shall have put on this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought immortality, then shall come 
to pass the saying that is written, to pass the saying that is writ- 
Death is swallowed up in victory, ten, Death is swallowed up?in 

56. O death, where is thy sting? | 55 victory. O death, where is thy 
O grave, where is thy victory? *victory? O death, where is 

56. The sting of death is sin; | 56 thy sting? The sting of death 
and the strength of sin is the law. is sin; and the power of sin is 

57, But thanks be to God, which | 57 the law: but thanks be to God, 
giveth us the victory through our which giveth us the victory 
Lord Jesus Christ. through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

58. Therefore, my beloved breth- | 58 Wherefore, my beloved breth- 
Ten, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, ren, be ye stedfast, unmove- 
always abounding in the work of able, always abounding in the 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know work of the Lord, forasmuch 
that your labour is not in vain in as ye know that your labour is 
the Lord. not *vain in the Lord. 


* Rendering preferred by American Committee: For We shall not ali, 
Weal not, and put bays ong text in margin, 
1 ‘Many ancient authorities omit this corruptible ‘Kati have put on incor- 
ruption, £0r, victoriously %Or, void 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Dutles and Privileges of Discipleship. 
Lesson Topic: Prevailing over Death. 
1, Subject unto Death, v. 60, 


Lesson OUTLINE: {2 Changed by Death, vs. 51-53. 
3. Victorious over Death, vs. 64-58. 


Gotpen Text: Death is swallowed up in victory.—1 Cor. 
15; 54. 





Dairy Home Reapinos: 


M.—1 Cor. 15: 50-58, The victory over death. 

T. —Gen. 3: 9-21. The coming of death into the world, 
W.—Eccles. 12: 1-14. The certainty of death here, 

T, —Rom, 6; 1-23, The conqueror over death, 

F. —Heb, 2: 1-18. The Saviour from death. 

$. —John 5: 17-31, The resurrection from the dead. 

$. —Rev. 21: 1-16. The immunity from death in heaven. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SUBJECT UNTO DEATH, 
1. Mortal and Immortal: 


Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee (Matt. 16 : 1 
reer @ man be born anew, he cannot see the Mande @ Gos Wo $:8). 
A building from God, a house not made with Cor. 5:1). 
tl, Corruptibte and incorruptible: 
Neither doth corruption inherit incorruption, 
His own flesh shall of the flesh reap, operuption (Gal, 6: 
The likeness of an image of corruptible man (Rom, 1 : 23' 
A corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible a Cor, 9: 
Ye were redeemed, not with corruptible things (1 Pet. 1: 7. 
The incorruptible apparel ofa... quiet spirit (1 Pet. 8: 4), 
1. Heaven is too pure and holy for men to enter it, still uncleansed 
from the stains of earth. 
2. Heaven is too glorious for human eyes to pass at once into its 
unveiled splendor. 
& Heaven is too precious to be the heritage of weak flesh and blood. 
4. Heaven is forever closed to the entrance of mortal bodies, scarred 
and defiled by wickedness. 
@ Heaven is forever Rw to the entrance of immortal souls that 
have washed the soiled ya of their earthly 
and have made them white in the blood of the 


Il, CHANGED BY DEATH. 


1, We Shall not Sleep; 
We shall not all sleep. 


Tam, .- Silen asleep in Jesus will God bring with him (1 Thess. 


He which raised u the Lord Jesus gba) rolse us us up also (2 Cor. 4: 14). 
Because I live, ye Live also (i 


4: 
Paani cea on wore (Lake 2 of death (Rev, 1:18), 


aim alive for evermore, apa 


ll. We Shall be Changed: 
1. Fact of the Change. 
But we shali all be changed. 
Who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation 8: 21). 
Then shall ye also with him be shanttested in glory (Col. 3: 4). 
It is not yet made manifest what we shall be (1 John 8: 2). 
2. Suddenness of the Change. 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. 
Watch, therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour (Matt. 25 : 13). 
If the master of the house had known in what hour (Luke 12 : 39). 
As the lightning... so shall the Son of man be (Luke 17 : 24). 
This night is thy soul required of thee (Luke 12 : 20). 
But the day of the Lord will come as a thief (2 Pet. 3: 10). 
8. Warning of the Change. 
The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised. 
And the Lord God shall blow the trumpet (Zech. 9 : 14 


). 
A at sound ofa trumpet ... Shall gather... his’ elect (Matt. 24: 31). 
When the dead shaMl bear the voice of the Son (John 5: 25). 
With a shout... and with the trump of God (1 Thess. 4: 16). 


ll, We Shall be Glorified: 
This mortal must put on immortality. 

That what is mortal may be swallowed up Sa (2 Cor. 5: 4). 

The free gift of God is eternal life (Rom. 6 : 23 

Having promise of the life ... which is to c one (1 Tim. 4 : 8). 

In hope of eternal life, which God ... promised (Tit. 1 : 2). 

This is the promise . ..-even the life eternal (1 John 2: 25). 

We shall not all sleep—the mortal may sleep, but the immortal 

never slumbers. 

We shall not all sleep—alas, for many a man how much better it 

would be if he could sleep on and on, and never wake! 

We shall not all sleep—ready or umready we shall soon be 

awakening into the eternal life. 

We shall not all sleep—it behooves us to remember that on the 

other shore we can never sleep, if we would. 

We shall not all sleep—we should rejoice that there yet remain 

countless ages through which we may be working for the right. 

We shall not all sleep—we should be solemnized with the thought 

that there are yet unnumbered years through which we may be 

suffering for our wrong. 


III, VICTORIOUS OVER DEATH. 

|. The Deliverance from Death: # 

Death is swallowed up in victory. 
He will swallow up death in victory (Isa. 25 : 8). 
I will redeem them from death (Hos. 13: 14). 
Deliver all them who through fear of death (Heb. 2: 15). 
And death and Hades were cast into the lake (Rev. 20 : 14). 
il. The Deliverer from Death: 

1. THe Cause of Death, 

The sting of death is sin, 
Sin entered into the world, and death by sin (Rom. 5: 
For the wages of sin is death (Rom. 6: 33). ” 
As it is appointed unto men once to die (Heb. 9: 27). 

2. The Saviour from Death. 
The victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We. 4 more than conquerors through him that loved us (Rom. 
God, which leadeth us in triumph in Christ (2 Cor. 2: “. 
They overcame him because of the blood of e Lamb ( v. 12: 11). 
Il, Those Delivered from Death: 
1. Should be Steadfast and Abounding. 


Be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding. 


— 
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Gund Oe t you like men Cm: 18). 

So stan aeabe beloved (P 

To pak a bound more and more Q Th 1). 
Wherefore, TP a eee Taive diligence that ye may be yo (2 Pet. 


ins Ee soeienthats dai ust tc bent of. .- death (Rev. 2: 11). 


2. Since their Work is Abiding. 
As ye know that =, labor is — a 
Renderest to every work (Psa. 62 : 12). 
To er | thet br ie by pat Sathomee in well at Na life (Rom. 2:7). 
But each shall receive his own rew 
That 1 did not run... neither labor in Vain (Phil ‘¥ 16). 


1, The victory that overcometh the world overcometh death also. 

2. The victory over death is a victory unto life. 

8. The victory over death is a victory over sin, through which 

dea’ came into the world. 

4. The victory over death is through him who himself met and 
vanquished death and thus brought life and immortality to life. 

5. The victory over death — eee to those who are faithful, 
let us stand fast in faith and hope and the promises of the Word. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MORTALITY AND TRMOETALESE. 
1. The Natural Life: 

Passes as a shadow (Eccl. 6: 1! 

Is short and ym bia (Job 7 : ty 

Asa tale that is tol 

As a thread cut by AY ne Yen, 98 a. 

As a vapor that vanisheth away (Jas. 4: 


2. The Eternal Life Results from: 
Drinking the Water of life (John 4: 
Eating the Bread of life (John 6: 6.58 
Eating of the Tree of life (Rev. 2: 7). 


3. The Eternal Life is Given: 
Unto the children of God (Luke 20: 
Through the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. 5: 21; 6: 23), 
In the Lord Jesus oe 1 John 5: ne: 
To those who believe in Christ te : 15, 16). 
To those who believe in God (Jo 24). 
To those who hate their natural Tie (John 12: 25). 
To those who love Christ (2 Tim. 2 ; 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—None; the connection being one 
of discourse only. 

Puiace.—Of writing, Ephesus; of first reading, Corinth. 
Time.—Bible margin, A.D. 59; but more correctly, the 
spring of A. D. 57. 

Prrsons.—None, except Paul, the writer, with his asso- 
ciate Sosthenes; and the readers, the members of the church 
at Corinth. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


As several subjects of importance are treated of in the 
epistle from which the present lesson is taken, it is quite 
natural to suppose that some one had written from Corinth 
in regard to the resurrection, although such a conjecture has 
no positive support. In chapter 15 we find the words, 
“ How say some among you that there is no resurrection of 
the dead?” This looks like something which he had learned 





by letter or in some other way (vy. 12). How far this new 
form of unbelief went, it is uncertain; whether it included 





also the denial of Christ’s resurrection, may be held to be 
possible, on the ground that it would be easy to say that 
Christ’s body was still exempt from decay—that he rose with 
a body unchanged. Also a general future existence might 
be admitted without accepting the faith that believers would 
rise with new bodies. In 2 Timothy 2: 17, 18, written years 


after this epistle, we find the passage, “Of whom is Hymensus . 


and Philetus; who concerning the truth have erred, saying 
that the resurrection is passed already; and overthrow the 
faith of some.” That is, that they distort the resurrection of 
the dead into a figurative sense, by asserting that even death 
is to be understood in a spiritual sense. This which Tertullian 
speaks of in his treatise on the resurrection of the flesh may 
have arisen at an earlier date. Now whether this or some 
other had appeared in Corinth, Paul would naturally be 
informed of it, and probably had it here in his mind.. Thus 
it may have been one cause for writing this part of the 
epistle. 

This reference to the resurrection may be compared with 
what is said in 1 Thessalonians, chapter 4 and 5, but it em- 
braces a number of topics touching the resurrection which 
were not considered in that epistle, written a few years before 
this. First the apostle mentions, in the fifteenth chapter of 
Corinthians, the evidence of an eye-witness who saw Christ 
after his resurrection (vs. 5-11) ; then he attacks those who say 
that there is no resurrection, and the consequences if that 
could be true (vs. 12-19); then he expounds his own view 
of the resurrection as bearing on the general system of the 
gospel and of the kingdom of God (vs. 20-34); then he 
answers the skeptical inquiry, “ How are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come?” (vs. 30-50); then, 
finally, he treats of the resurrection and the beginning of 
immortal life in spiritual bodies, and closes with atriumphant 
hymn as it may be called. It is this last part which we are 
called to consider here. 


Verse 50 answers the somewhat skeptical questions put in 
verse 35, but only in part. Now this I say, brethren, thut flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. Flesh and blood 
are the constituent parts of men living on the earth. The 
blood was looked on by the Hebrews as the element in which 
life resided. The flesh and blood, or human life, is not 
necessarily mortal. Thus, in Genesis 3: 22, it might have 
happened that Adam might have taken of the tree of life, 
and by eating of its fruit have lived for ever. But it became 
mortal, or liable to death, in such a sense that sin brought 
the liability of death with it. Owing to this cause of human 
sinfulness pervading the race, man, as he is constituted, has 
a bodily frame which cannot inherit the kingdom of God, that 
is, cannot participate in the kingdom of God. He may ethi- 
cally and spiritually belong to the kingdom, but cannot, with 
a body in which sin has reigned, become a partaker of the 
heavenly state, in which the idea of the kingdom of God is 
fulfilled.— Neither doth corruption inherit incorruplion: That is, 
corruption or bodily decay (to which flesh and blood are 
obnoxious) does not become able to partake of incorrupti- 
bility, of a bodily nature, for which decay is impossible. The 
word inherit, in Hebrew speech, owing to the fact that trans- 
mission by bodily descent was so wide-spread, and commanded 
to so great a degree by the law, represents all acquisition or 
participation. 

Verse 51.—Behold I tell you (Authorized Version, I shew 
you. This is not a translation of the verb used, which is the 
common verb speak, speak of, but seems to be used because, in 
some Greek mysteries, the things presented to the eyes of the 
initiated formed an important part of the whole secret trans- 
action, but the gospel had no such things to show) a mystery: 
The sense of this word in classical Greek was some sacred or 
religious secret disclosed only to certain persons, and to be 
kept secret by them; but in the New Testament it has the 
sense of some fact or truth formerly unknown, but row 
revealed, in God’s due time, and not to be kept secret, but to 
be proclaimed through the world. The apostle calls the 
solemnities of the resurrection-time a mystery or secret, not 
because he had not spoken of it before, but because “it had 
been hid from ages and generations, but now hath it been 
manifested to the saints” (Col. 1: 26). He calls this espe- 
cially a mystery on account of the ignorance of men in regard 
to the ends of this life and of the beginnings of another. It 
is remarkable also that he says nothing here of the world of 
penalty, inasmuch as he speaks to Christians. But com- 
pare 2 Thessalonians 1: 6-10. The mystery is that we shall 
not all (American revisers, we all shall not) sleep ; but we shall 
all be changed: Compare the notes on 1 Thessalonians, where 
several particulars are spoken of which come before us here 
(vs. 16,17). This seems to show, perhaps, that he had not 
spoken concerning the last things, when he was in Corinth, 
with the same particularity or frequency as of other parts of 
Christian doctrine. Some authorities read, instead of “we 
all shall not sleep,” “ we all shall rise again.” So the oldest 
manuscript of the Vulgate. 

Verse 52.—In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: In a moment (or portion of time so small as to be 
indivisible, in the smallest division of time) ; in the twinkling 
of an eye, in the time that it takes for the eye to twinkle; 
at the last trump, when the trumpet shall sound on the 
last day (1 Thess. 4; 16), “with the trump of God,” 
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Our translators have very beautifully given “trump” and 
then added “ for the trumpet shall sound,” although both words 
point at the same sound of the same instrument. Why is 
“for the trumpet shall sound” used? It seems to be on 
account of the instantaneousness of rising, as following the 
sound; as if it were “for as soon as there shall be a trum- 
pet’s sound the dead shall be raised.” Be raised incorruptible ; 
that is, raised and be incorruptible at their rising. The bodies, 
shall be at once raised in the former state of decay, but in a 
state incapable of corruption.— And we shall be changed: He 
repeats the closing words of verse 51, to show more fully his 
meaning. Some will not die, but. all shall pass through a 
change fitting them for a heavenly life. He adds that the 
dead shall be raised in new bodies, and this he puts first in 
the sentence, because they are the first to arise, as he says in 
1 Thessalonians 4: 14,in the clause, “they that are fallen 
asleep in Christ will God bring with him.” Afterwards we 
who shall be alive shall be changed. That is, shall, equally 
with the dead in Christ be clothed in incorruptible instead of 
corruptible bodies, As the apostle is briefer here in details, 
somewhat, than in 1 Thessalonians 4, so there is no space left, 
seemingly, fora general judgment, which Paul plainly speaks 
of elsewhere (2 Cor. 5: 10): “for we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ,” etc. (Comp. Matt. 25 : 31-46.) 
This main point was not the general judgment, nor the 
resurrection of the wicked, but the transition from an earthly 
to a heavenly body for believers in Christ, whether already 
dead, or living at the time of Christ’s coming. He gives, 
therefore, no general account of the last things. For the 
apostle’s expectation of being among the living at the time 
of the coming, and not among the dead, see the notes on 
1 Thessalonians 4: 15-17, lesson 11, of the first quarter of 
this year. 

Verse 53.—For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality: For shows that the great 
fact of a rising again is necessary. It is necessary because 
this corruptible could not be suited for the future life. — This 
corruptiile: That is, this body which is corruptible.— Must put 
on: From the material sense of putting on a garment, the 
word goes on to the putting on of a body (2 Cor. 5: 3); and 
from this to the sense of being invested or endued with a new 
quality. The identity of the earthy with the heavenly body 
seems to lie at the foundation of this thought. 

Verse 54.— When (or whenever) this shall come to pass 
(that is, when the corruptible shall have put on incorruption, etc.), 
then also shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory: Then, at this completion of a change 
consisting in being clothed in an immortal body; shall be 
fulfilled the saying which declares the swallowing up of 
death in perpetuity, or the destruction of death unto victory. 
That is, so that victory is gained over death completely. 
This passage is from Isaiah 25: 8, where thé Septuagint has 
another translation. The modern interpreters (for example, 
Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch, De Wette in his translation of 
the Bible, etc.) with one accord render what is here trans- 
lated in victory, by for ever, which is a frequent use of the 
phrase in the Hebrew Scriptures (comp., for instance, Job 
4:20; Psa.9:7). Js swallowed up: That is, is destroyed. 
So the word is often rendered in the Old Testament. The 
context in Isaiah shows that a vast calamity brought on 
God’s people shall be done away; that in this mountain of 
Jerusalem God will make unto the people a feast of fat things, 
that he will swallow up death (in victory, Auth. Ver.) 
forever, and will wipe away all tears from off all faces, etc 
This is a fit foreshadowing of the Messiah’s reign, and of 
the resurrection of the just to everlasting life. 

Verse 55.—The apostle breaks out into triumphant joy 
at the prospect of the victory over death.—O death, where is 
thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?—Death is in both 
clauses, according to the best authorities; but important 
manuscripts read death in the first, and Hades in the second. 
These words are somewhat freely taken from Hosea 
13:14, which in our version stands thus: “I will ransom 
them from the power of the grave (of Sheol or Hades) ; I will 
redeem them from death. © death, I will be thy plagues; 
grave (Sheol or Hades) I will be thy destruction.” The 
Septuagint, instead of thy plagues, renders thy suit or cause at 
law instead of thy plagues (which words in the Hebrew agree 
in their letters) were the true reading. 

Verse 56.—The sting of death is sin, and the power of sin is the 
law: “As death killeth through sin” (Rom. 5:12, and 
“death (entered) through sin”), and sin has its power 
through the law (Rom. 8:7, “I had not known sin except 
through the law); it is certain that God gives us the victory 
through Christ Jesus.” (From Meyer’s Com. on Corinth, ed. 5.) 

Verse 57.— But thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ: The death of believers was 
inevitable, on account of their sin. “But the free gift of 
God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 6: 23). 

Verse 58.— Wherefore draws a conclusion from the pre- 
ceding verse (since God giveth us the victory through 
Christ). Be ye stedfast (from a noun signifying seat or foun- 
dation), wnmoveable (not changing your place, but fixed). To 
these qualities of Christian life, implying fixity of principles 
and life or Christian steadfastness, he adds, always abounding 
tm the work of the Lord (Christ), He passes from the iixed 





principles which they should have, to their activity in 
Christ’s work; that is, in work or service which they are 
called to do for Christ.—Forasmuch, etc.: This he urges 
them to do because they know that their labor (toil, hard 
work) is not in vain (is not empty, fruitless) in the Lord: 
This is to be joined not with labor, but with “not empty,” 
that is, is not fruitless in your close union with Christ, who 
redeems and raises up his people. 





THE CHANGE IN A TWINKLING. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Death is the grand curse of our race. It was never meant 
to be anything less than a curse; it cannot be converted into 
anything other than a curse; it can be triumphed over, it 
can be swallowed up in victory; but it cannot (like work, 
for example, or like discipline, or like affliction) be trans- 
muted into any sort of blessing. The most that even the 
best of believers can do with death, is to have the mysteries 
of it mitigated somewhat by explanation, the wrecks of it 
reduced somewhat by the saving of a few valuables, and the 
horror of it tempted somewhat by a disclosure of advantages 
to be secured in the existence beyond. 

I. The mystery which surrounds this great change is what 
constitutes its worst alarm: has it any helpful explanation? 

Death guards all his secrets well; he never exhibits more 
than half his power; and this is what establishes him as the 
dreaded King of Terrors. We remember how Belshazzar 
was forced to tremble in the midst of his banquet; it was less 
what he saw that frightened him than what he suspected 
was behind it. This fact is laid before us in the history by 
an unusual expression; “the king saw the part of the hand 
that wrote (Dan. 5:5). Death comes to every human being 
with a sort of reserved disclosure much resembling that, and 
with the same result of consternation. His strange fingers 
appear all on a sudden out from the enveloping gloom ; he 
writes his message on the wall of our chamber; then he 
vanishes out of sight as silently as he came intoit; there 
stands his sentence from which thereis no appeal; we see 
not the hand, we behold not the body, we listen with hushed 
breath for his footsteps ; there is no sound, nor vision, far or 
near. He simply changes man’s countenance, then sends 
him away ; and in the same instant, he goes away himself. 
Thus it comes about that we dread him more for what we do 
not know of him than for what we do. Isthere any mitiga- 
tion of this mystery ? 

1. Nature teaches us nothing concerning the change. 
Watching either the dying or the dead, gives no valuable 
knowledge to reward our curiosity. Sometimes the muscular 
struggles seem so severe, and the pains so excessive, that we 
long for the spirit to have a speedier release: sometimes the 
departure is peaceful, and is accomplished as easily as the 
dropping of a hand, or the closing of a tired eye. We can 
learn nothing from this. Sometimes the disease wears away 
the lineaments from roundness, and emaciates the frame into 
unseemly disfigurement; and on the other hand, death some- 
times arrives, as the priest of old advanced towards his 
victim, binding on its neck flowers and garlands of rarest 
beauty before he led it forth to the altar. We learn nothing 
from all this. Sometimes this final change is a total altera- 
tion, and we recognize the countenance no more. The nearer 
it draws to its native dust, the more unlike it is to all we 
ever have loved. And sometimes, after a day has passed, 
there is seen to fall on the pale forehead, and across the face, 
the old familiar light again, and there lingers around the lip 
the dear old expression; making one think of the ancient 
fable that once in a while souls come back into their earthly 
dwellings for a final farewell, before these are put away in 
tLe ground. It is useless to keep up such inquiries; nature 
gives no explanation. 

2. Experience is mute also, when questioned through 
long records of history and biography. There have been 
those, whose belief was very positive that they passed within 
a few paces of death’s door even if they did not enter; but 
when they returned and tried to tell us of the valley of 
shadow they were in, they had to admit that the shadows 
were so very deep that they could not see anything around 
them along the path. Vessels sometimes throw overboard 
sealed dispatches when pilots perceive they are sailing on 
perilous oceans; but nothing has ever drifted ashore from 
those who swept out upon the eternal main. What men 
most desire to know, no man has yet been able to find out. 
“That undiscovered bourne from which no traveler returns” 
has given a subject for discussion, a theme for coniecture, 
and an exquisite simile for a poem ; but experience offers no 
news from it. 

3. Revelation is next: and now it is melancholy to have 
to say as before, we have no teaching to help us. When 
Samuel, coming out of the grave where the people had laid 
him just before, met Saul face to face, he did not speak 
about anything except the affairs of the distracted kingdom. 
Moses and Elijah on the mount of transfiguration talked of 
Jesus’ cross, but not of his sepulchre. There were bodies 
of believers raised, and these advanced from their graves 
after the resurrection of Christ. But nobody gave us the 
chapter ia the Bible which our curiosity imagines it needs. 





It awakes our interest to be informed that a physician like 
Luke could mention with professional care that a widow’s 
son in the village of Nain, raised to life by a miracle, “ sat 
up, and began to speak;” but if he said anything about his 
experience while he was dead, none of Christ’s disciples 
listened, and Luke was not there. The Bible tells what 
Comes just before death, and what comes right after ; but it 
reveals not even one syllable concerning the matchless 
moment between. 

Thus the mystery remains unrelieved and unbroken, 
These three teachers, nature, experience, and revelation, are 
here absolutely without any proffer of help. If death is to 
be conquered, it must be by some other means than tearing off 
its veil. 

II. Only a few words can be said here concerning the 
wreck which death works, and the valuables that may be 
saved from it. 

The whole chapter, of which the lesson is a part, must be 
studied now; and it will tell us that some of the changes will 
not be positive destructions. (1.) We shall keep our bodies 
so as to know each other; they will be spiritual bodies, like 
that Jesus wore, and the disciples recognized. (2.) We 
shall keep our minds; our powers of thought and investi- 
gation will be unimpaired. (3.) We shall keep our hearts, 
so as to love and be loved asit is with us here. (4.) We 
shall keep our acquisitions ; all of our spiritual and mental and 
moral wealth will, like kings’ honors, be brought into the 
city. (5.) We shall keep our activities; our works shall 
follow us; our embellishments and energies and enthusiasms 
will all be welcome in the service of God. 

III. The horror which death inspires will be tempered 
by the recollection of three things here made perfectly clear, 

1. Just beyond the change which we call death is a certain 
life that will never end. There is revealed in the Bible this 
one thing worth knowing: “we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

2. The change itself will be accomplished “ in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye.” Death is all in an instant; it is 
only a “light affliction;” the “weight of glory” is just 
beyond. 

3. Christ is close beside us before it, through it, after it. 
Once, I remember, I was told in my childhood the old story 
of a prince, who appeared among the daughters of men, 
beautiful and trustful, and there won his bride through the 
charms of his gentleness and love; but when he came to tell 
the maiden of his lineage and his home, he had to reveal to 
her that he dwelt far away in the centre of the underworld ; 
there his father was king, and the palace was splendid 
beyond what imagination could paint in a picture; but the 
path which led to it was unknown to souls of human birth ; 
the entrance to even the beginning of it was beneath the 
waves of the ocean; she must simply place her hand in his 
with wifely trust, and plunge off the cliff into the waters; it 
would be a hard moment of suffering fear, perhaps, but in an 
instant more they would rise through the billows, and 
then they would see the radiant towers of the royal residence, 
shining in jewels, and kindled with light which was not of 
the sun or stars. 

Just so, whatever the vast and beautiful Hereafter may be, it 
seems to me as if there must always be chis placing of every 
soul’s hand in the hand of Christ, as on the day of its “ first 
espousals” unto him ; he has told us of his “ Father’s house 
with many mansions;” I do not see any way in which we 
can escape the silent, solemn plunge into the ocean which 
flows all around the world. It is a sunless passage, but very 
swift; Christ is just beside us, and the palace of rest and 
hope is shining beyond. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God (v.50), 
To gain a greater blessing in this world we must commonly 
yield a lesser one. A little boy is very likely to wish he 
were a man; but when he is sent off to sleep by himself, out 
of sight and sound of mother; or when he first goes away 
to school, or to find a place of business in another town, he 
wishes he could retain more of his childhood privileges 
while reaching out after those of manhood. A young 
maiden may be full of joyous anticipations of married life, 
of a new oneness of existence with the husband of her love; 
but when she is really far separated from her old home and 
the loved ones there, the thought will come to her at times 
that it would be very pleasant if she were not compelled to 
yield the old joys and treasures, while having the new ones 
which she prizes so highly. The precise conditions of the 
earlier estate cannot exist in the latter. With progress and 
gain there are always surrenders and loss. No increased pos- 
sessions can be secured without some cost to the possessor. 
No enlarged sphere can be occupied without added toil and 
trials. Neither we nor they whom we love can be in heaven 
without giving up earth. Glorified spirits cannot remain in 
the body. “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.” Mortal death is essential to immortal life. 


We shall not all sleep (v.51). Om a long day's journey, the 
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passengers on « railway train grow weary One after another 
drops into sleep. As the evening shuts in, it seems as if all 
were to be in this slumber. But before the last one has 
yielded to sleep, while some are yet awake and fresh, the 
train slackens its speed, and the conductor's voice calis the 
name of the longed-for terminus. The journey’s end came 
sooner than was feared to those who were watching; and it 
was all the pleasanter to them for that. Ina lonely homea 
loving wife sits waiting for her sailor-husband. He has been 
long away. The time of his return is uncertain; but it is 
looked forward to with unintermitted desire. What comfort 
to that watching wife would there be in the belief that before 
the night was again at hand her husband would have crossed 
the threshold! As we journey toward the Celestial City, 
and as we wait and watch for the coming of the Bridegroom, 
with all our fear of prolonged weariness and of overpowering 
trials, and with all our shrinking from the cold, dark night 
of death, there comes to us the encouraging assurance, “ We 
shal! not all sleep.” The end is sooner than many have 
supposed, “ For yet a little while, and He that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry.” 

The dead shall be raised incorruptible (v. 52). So long as 
we are in the body we are susceptible of change. And the 
changes of the body come, sooner or later, to show the cor- 
ruptibleness of the body. There is a peculiar beauty of 
infancy ; another of childhood ; another of maturity ; another 
of age. But the changes which bring about these stages of 
development will not stay. The bodily powers begin to fail. 
The form is bowed, The steps totter. The face is wrinkled. 
Theeye dims. Theear is heavy. The mind is dulled. There 
is at last no longer beauty in that face or form even in the 
sight of those to whom it isdearest. How sad this truth would 
be to us all if there were nothing of hope beyond; if decay 
must continue until all were consumed! But death is the 
forerunner of the last change. When our Lord comes again, 
his “dead shall be raised incorruptible.’ There will then 
be to each of his saints a beauty never before attained to, 
and never to fail. 

Then shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory (v. 54). “Then!” When? Atthe 
second coming of our Lord: at the hrst resurrection. Then, 
and not until then, is the hopeful saying to be “ brought to 
pass.” Death is not yet “swallowed up in victory.” Death 
is now—and until his destruction he will be—an “ enemy.” 
“The last enemy that shall be destroyéd is death.” A war 
has been long in progress. The enemy has been always defiant, 
and often victorious. The forces struggling against him are 
dispirited. They are without hope or cheer. A new com- 
mander is put over them. He has never failed in any con- 
test. His presence is an earnest of victory. He gives the 
word for a new movement against the boastful foe—a move- 
ment absolutely certain of success. Does that certainty make 
the enemy any less truly an enemy? Of course not! He 
who says that death is not an enemy is clearly not on the 
side of Him who is still battling with death, and cheering 
his servants to meet death bravely in the final struggle. _ 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ (v. 57). We are grateful to those who 
have helped us, in little matters or in larger; to the man 
who loaned us money for the obtaining of our education, or 
for our starting in business; to the teacher whose knowledge 
and enthusiasm inspired us to higher intellectual attain- 
ments; to the friend whose words of cheer and whose 
ennobling example called us effectually to the manliest 
struggles and to the holiest living. We have abounding 
gratitude toward those who were instrumental in rescuing us 
from peculiar danger; the physician whose skill and faith- 
fulness brought us back from the yerge of the grave; the 
commander whose heroism on land or sea was the means of 
our preservation from death; the godly man whose loving 
hand drew us back from ruin when we were bent on our own 
destruction ; the brave one who saved our lives from fire or- 
flood at the risk of his own; the servant of Christ whose 
prayers for us and pleadings with us were blessed to our con- 
version. But all these were mere instruments in the hands of 
Him who alone has power to save—to give life or to take it 
away. What then ought to be our gratitude toward the One 
who in and of himself is Teacher, Physician, Friend, Com- 
mander, Saviour; who gave his life that we might never 
die; who has power over every enemy, and who gives to us 

ured success in our every struggle with every foe? 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L. BURROWS, D.D, 


Quarter’s key-word, copar TNERSHIP, 
After conflict. 
‘ Over death. 
May 11, Triumph Through Christ. 
In heaven. 


Triumph supposes conflict. There can be no victory with- 
out warfare. Triumph, too, implies satisiaction, joy, exulta- 








is only postponed. Conquests that bring gladness at first 
often bring bitter grief afterwards. Napoleon conquered 
Moscow, but it proved the most baneful victory of his career. 
A boy conquers conscience, and gains degradation and 
wretchedness. 

The victories that are of the nature commended in this 
lesson begin with self. In every human heart there are pro- 
pensities to sin. He who encourages these propensities goes 
from bad to worse. A tippler grows into a drunkard ; a brag- 
gart into a liar; a cynic into a bully; a gabbler into a blas- 
phemer; a pilferer into a robber; a quarreler into a mur- 
derer. The only safe way is to begin with these depraved 
proclivities in the earliest stages of their development. 

To show the need of this internal warfare, and to encourage 
the young in waging it, is the most important business of 
parents and teachers. The earlier the conflicts with tempta- 
tion and sin are begun, the easier will victories be won and 
character be formed. Our children should be perseveringly 
taught that this kind of warfare must be a continuous one, as 
tempters will assail us every day; and that “the arduous 
work will ne’er be done, till we obtain the crown.” The 
youthful converts who unite with the churches should be 
guarded against regarding themselves as now beyond the 
need of watchfulness and courage in the Christian life. They 
are but young volunteers needing training and discipline, in 
order to becoming “ good soldiers of Christ.” They are but 
“babes in Christ” to “grow in grace and knowledge,” 
and resistances and strivings, to become “strong men.” And 
each successive victory over self and sin, while gratifying 
conscience and cherishing the blessed graces of the gospel, 
makes each next triumph easier, and forms habits of resist- 
ance to evil, until yielding becomes the exception, and not 
the rule. Through such conflicts, guided and helped by the 
Holy Spirit, we reach the grand victory of the resurrection. 

The surest thing in life is death. We can be absolutely 
sure of nothing else. There are strong probabilities that the 
sun will rise on the morrow, and that day and night, summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, will regularly succeed 
each other. But these things are not so sure as death; for 
there will come an unexpected night, of which “no man 
knoweth, not even the angels of God,’ upon which no sun- 
rise will dawn. A thousand ills may be avoided, a thousand 
perils escaped, but death cannot be. But the most unsure 
event in life is the time of death. The moment may come 
within the next hour; it may be postponed fifty years. No 
averages, no tables of mortality, no study of contingencies, 
can assure any mortal of one day’s life. Death is an enemy ; 
to some! alas, not to all,—‘“the last enemy.” There are 
enemies to human souls that will live on after death is anni- 
hilated. Death has terrors. With the exception of one 
class of human beings, al] dread to die. Yet over this dread 
foe there may be victories; there have been millions who 
have exultingly triumphed. Christian biography is enriched 
by many examples which the teacher may quote. 

Such triumph is never attained by our own courage, oF 
resolution, or strength; never by recollection of our own 
obedience, faithfulness, or good works. It comes only from 
faith in Christ Jesus. It is this that assures of resurrec- 
tion—not “ of flesh and blood,”—but of the “spiritual body.” 
It is this that gives infinite blessedness of meaning to every 
sentence of this grandest of lessons that human ears have 
ever heard. 

This triumph will be consummated, and perpetually magni- 
fied, in heaven. The hopeful song of the dying saint, 
exultant as it may be, must be weak and discordant, in com- 
parison with the “new song,” which the redeemed by the 
blood of Jesus shall sing when gathered around the throne. 

“Heaven,” says Spurgeon, “is the place of complete vic- 
tory and of glorious triumph. This is the battle-field ; there 
is the triumphal procession. This is the land of the sword 
and the spear; that is the land of the wreath and the crown. 
This is the land of the garment rolled in blood, and of the 
dust of the fight; that of the white robe and of the shout of 
conquest. Oh! what thrills of joy shall shoot through the 
hearts of all the blessed when death itself, the last of foes, 
shall be slain; when Satan shall be dragged captive at the 
chariot wheels of Christ; when the great shout of universal 
victory shall rise from the hearts of all the redeemed.” 

We must brave the warfare to win the triumph, “No 
cross, no crown.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 


Preliminary.—The early Christian churches, and especially 
those that consisted largely of converted heathen, were 
naturally much influenced by their former beliefs. They 
could not at once receive and take comfort in all the glorious 
truths of the new religion. Just as Jewish converts fell into 
mistakes arising from their previous religious training, so the 
Gentile believers had difficulties of their own. When Paul 
was at Athens, they mocked at the idea of a resurrection as a 
most palpable absurdity. The Christians at Corinth were not 
free from this error, and, while none of them denied a future 


tion. No one is ever made sad by a victory, unless it is a | Life for the soul, there were those among them who did deny the 
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had in many cases denied any future soul-life. From this false 
teaching, Christianity had freed the disciples. But the bonds 
of “no resurrection” still held some, and it was to break these 
gloomy fetters that Paul directs the whole fifteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. In this chapter he sets forth with 
wonderful clearness the doctrine of a complete redemption. 

Let us look at his teaching under four heads, 

(1.) What does Paul teach regarding our bodies *— He 
teaches that these bodies which we wear now, never could 
enter heaven, unless they were completely changed. For 
they are “ natural,” “corruptible” bodies, and nothing cor- 
ruptible can ever enter the kingdom of God. Shall we then 
be without bodies in heaven? No, for by the omnipotent 
power of God, the bodies that are laid away in the grave, and 
have decayed, shall be called forth, and having been made 
incorruptible, shall be permitted to enter heaven. The 
bodies of those who are living when Christ returns to this 
world, will not die, but will also in an instant be transformed 
into spiritual bodies, fit for the kingdom of God. 

See, now, how glorious and complete a redemption is that 
which is granted to believers in Christ. Their hearts are 
born again, so that they have new hearts and right spirits 
within them, in the place of the old and corrupt nature. 
Their minds are renewed by the Holy Ghost, so that they 
are no longer shriveled and in total spiritual darkness. But 
more than this; even their bodies partake of the blessing of 
redemption. Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death, 
both of soul and body. If sin is to be completely vanquished, 
the body, as well asthe soul, must be redeemed. In Komans 
8: 23, Paul refers to this, saying, “We groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
our body.” Talk as men may about the “poor body,” we 
still feel that the body is a glorious thing, and as a matter of 
fact, we cannot possibly conceive of our existing, except in 
connection with some kind of a body. To realize how tirmly 
the thought ot the body is welded to that of personal 
presence, go to any cemetery on Sunday. What areal! those 
people doing there? Is not their presence at the graves of 
their friends eloquent testimony to our clinging with fond 
tenacity to the “body,” as well as tothe soul? This deep- 
wrought conviction of the union between body and g ul tinds 
full countenance in the Word of God. It declares in no 
equivocal terms that body and soul are to be in heaven or in 
hell; and that as sin ruins body and soul, so grace saves body 
and soul. 

(2.) Why did Paul teach thus ?—Because thus Christ taught. 
For instances of his teaching, see Luke 20 : 35-37 ; John 6: 
39, 40; Matthew 22: 30-32. But morethanthis. Paul found . 
in the resurrection of Jesus himself, the pledge and proof of 
the resurrection of all his followers. On the word of Christ 
and on the resurrection of Christ, Paul founded his teaching, 
and there, too, the Church of all ages founds its faith, in spite 
of all that mockers say. 

(3.) How will dead bodies be raised ?—In verses 35-49, Paul 
gives the answer, which, reduced to plain words, is simply 
the affirmation that God’s power will bring this to pass, 
which Paul thus illustrates by the analogy of the growth of 
a plant from a decaying seed. Does any-one now say, “ That 
is no real answer to the question, How”? Well, it is as 
good an answer as any that science can give to that deep- 
searching word, “How?” Science, pushed back by the 
repetition of the word “ How?” will always come to a point 
when it stands and says, “I don’t know how.” We ask, 
“How does the vital germ in our seed always produce a 
hyacinth, and in another always produce a lily? How does 
the same food in a horse produce hair, and in a sheep wool?” 
Science can only answer, “I don’t know how.” So in this 
matter of the resurrection we answer “ We don’t know how, but 
we believe the fact, in the strength of God’s word and power.” 
Let the teacher spend time here in showing the scholar that 
our inability to explain the “ how” never should lead us to 
deny this fact. Ply the scholars with questions such as 
these: “ How does your will act on your muscles?” “ How 
does your food go partly to making bone, and partly to hair, 
or nails, or teeth, or flesh?” Just as we cannot answer these 
questions, so we cannot answer the “ how ” of the resurrection. 

(4.) What then ?—Read the last verse for an answer to this 
question. The idea is that since our redemption is so com- 
plete, including ou: whole nature, we may well take courage 
and labor on, knowing that if God so cares for our bodies, 
he will not permit our labor for him to be in vain. We need 
not feel that the grave is the final goal of our bodies even, 
but that beyond that, there is a glorious future for us, in 
body and soul, in which we shall reap the reward of our 
labors. : 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the Christian’s last victory? (Title.) What did 
Isaiah prophesy concerning it? (Golden Text.) 

What had been the burden of the preaching which the 
Corinthian Church had accepted at the mouth of Paul? 
(1 Cor. 15: 1-4.) How many witnesses of Christ’s resur- 
rection did he name? Name six dire consequences which 
would follow the blotting out of the doctrine of Christ's 
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resurrection (1 Cor. 15: 14-19). What prayer of Jesus is 
dependent upon the believer's resurrection? (John 17 : 5) 
Explain how this is (1 Cor. 15- 26, 28). What two lines of 
conduct did Paul show to be based on this doctrine? (vs. 29, 
30.) What objection does he answer, and by what analogy? 
(vs. 35-38.) What differences in bodies did he show as 
already existing in different elements and spheres? (vs. 39-41.) 
To what end? (v. 42.) How are these two bodies given? 
(vs. 45,49.) Whatadvantage does any man possess, by birth- 
right, in becoming a child of God, or in obtaining an incor- 
ruptible body? (v. 50; John 3: 6, 7.) Is regeneration 
effected through the operation of any known laws, or is it 
not? (Eph. 2:8.) What was one meaning of Christ’s trans- 
figuration? (v. 51.) Why does Paul call transfiguration a 
mystery? Why did he not call it a miracle instead of a 
mystery? Will, or will not, time elapse between the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the transfiguration of living 
believers? (v. 42; 1 Thess. 4: 16,17.) What is implied by 
the “last trump”? What do we know concerning the new 
body ? (1 John 3: 2; Phil. 3: 21.) Name some Old Testa- 
ment prophecies concerning it (Isa. 25: 8; Hos. 13: 14). 
When will these be fulfilled? (v. 54.) By what Old Testa- 
ment Scripture did Jesus prove the resurrection? (Mark 12: 
26, 27.) Why is death generally regarded with dread? 
(vs. 55, 66.) Should it, or should it not, be so regarded by 
the Christian? How did Jesus regard it? How did Paul 
regard it? Explain how it is possible to regard this enemy 
with composure (v. 57; Heb. 2: 14, 15). When will 
Christ’s victory over death be fully accomplished? What 
advantage have those who have lost loved ones in Christ, in 
the prospect of death? What advantage have those whose 
love for Christ is deepest? (1 John 4: 18.) How willdeath 
appear to them? (John 11: 26.) Whatconclusion had Paul 
shown to follow the rejection of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection? (v. 14, etc.) What conclusion does he now draw from 
the establishment of the doctrine? (v. 58.) 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Do not try to give all the meaning of these selected verses 
toa primary class. Yet mueh of it can be so given as to 
make a lesson of deep interest, and of comfort and hope, even 
for the youngest. Ask your class how many have loved some 
one who has died, and many liftéd hands will show that they 
have already known of death. ‘hen if you have the inti- 
mate acquaintance with the lives of your children which 
each teacher neéds, you will know how to give sympathy to 
the motherless, the orphans, or the Jonely children from 
households whence others have been taken. Paul taught how 
to preach, how to live, how to love; he had written much about 
life ; but in this lesson we have much about 

Death.—What is death? When the heart stops beating, 
when the little trip-hammer in the wrist is still, when the 
breath no more comes and goes, the lips cannot speak the ear 
cannot hear, nor the eyes see, when the hands are stiff and 
cold, we call that death. What did Jesus call it? He went 
with an anxious father to see his sick child, but a messenger 
met them, and said, “ Thy daughter is dead.” Jesus went in, 
and saw her cold and still, ready forthe grave; hesaid, “ She 
is not dead, but sleepeth.” Two sisters who loved Jesus 
sent for him when their brother was sick and died: Jesus 
said, “Lazarus sleepeth.” Jesus called death a sleep, so 
does the Bible in many places. ° When God talked with 
Moses about dying, he said, “Thou shalt sleep.” When he 
sent a prophet to King David, he talked of his sleeping. 
Do you remember who was stoned to death because he 
preached about Jesus of Nazareth? After he was wounded 
and bléeding from the sharp stones, he prayed for his ene- 
mies, and then “he fell asleep.” Sleep is rest. Is it not 
pleasant, when you are tired, to lie down in a quiet place, to 
close your eyes and sleep? So death is rest for the tired 
body, worn out with pain and sickness, labor and trouble. 
But is itonly a sleep? You go tosleep each night, but do you 
not wake in the morning? So will it be with the sleep of 
death. Long before Jesus talked of sleep, Daniel the 
prophet, one of the few called “greatly beloved,” and to 
whom God gave knowledge and wisdom,—Daniel wrote, 
“They that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake.” 
Jesus slept in the grave. What did he do onthe morning of 
the third day? 

Victory Over Death.—What does victory mean?’ To con- 
quer another, to be the master, to rule over, is to have the 
victory. When Jesus rose up from the grave, and lived 
again, he proved that death was conquered and that all who go 
to sleep in death, believing in him, shall awake and arise. 
When he comforted Martha for her dead brother, he said, 
“He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live.” Paul tried to make it plain that sin brings death, that 
“as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” The people then could not understand, and asked, 
“How are the dead raised, and with what body do they 
come?” Here is a seed; suppose I plant it in the ground, 
what then? Will the little shoot and the green leaves look 
like the seed which was buried? You know that from a 
bulb planted, s lily will grow; what from a grain of wheat? 


from a kernel of corn? The teacher can procure a lily bulb 
and a growing plant, or show some kind of seed and a blos- 
soming plant of the same kind; or even, a week or so before, 
can sprinkle grass seed, flax, or grain on a bit of cotton on a 
glass of water, and soon show the growing green above and 
roots below. How did it grow—can you tell? You know 
the seed seemed to die, but from it sprang the new, 
beautiful plant, the same kind as the seed had been. That 
is what. God is doing now on all the hill-sides and green 
fields, all over the earth, and has been doing for thousands 
of years. “How,” is a hidden secret, what we call a 
mystery, something strange, wonderful. Just as the seed is 
covered in the dark, so rest the bodies of the dead. He who 
himself lay in the grave, and then arose, can bring life to the 
dead. To illustrate the resurrection, you can show, if not a 
real one, a picture of a chrysalis and a butterfly. What 
was that golden text about those who sleep in Jesus? In 
that lesson we had what Paul wrote of another mystery, 
when “the trumpet shall sound,” the deail in Christ shall 
rise first, and those then living onthe earth shall be changed, 
and all together shall rise with him. Then that glad day 


wipe away tears from all faces.” No more tired, worn bodies, 


death will be the joyful waking, when friends will meet, and 
know each other, and never part. 

Through Our Lord Jesus Christ.—Before Jesus was born, in 
the promise of his coming, it was written, “I will :edeem 
them from death.” Do you see how Jesus Christ conquered 
death andthe grave? Do you understand the note of triumph 
in our golden text? Death had seemed to rule over every 
life, the gravg to be the end of all; but Jesus, when he rose, 
showed that all who sleep in him shall rise, and live, and 
love forever. He made death a sleep, the grave a bed; the 
conqueror was conquered, and Paul cried, “O death! where 
is your sting now? Where is your victory now, O grave?” 

Can you join in the song of thanksgiving which begins here 
and will never end? (v. 57.) Need we be afraid of death 
when it will bring a joyful waking? Shall we let temp- 
tations hinder, or well-doing weary, when we know every 
word spoken or work done for our Lord is not in vain? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





DEFEATING DEATH. 


WE SHALL 
NOT ALL ALL BE 4 NOT ALL 
SLEEP. CHANGED DIE. 


FROM GLORY 
UNTO GLORY. 


in 


DEATH IS MADE 





THANKS BE TO GOD 


FOR A TIME FOREVER 
VICTORIOUS | POWERLESS 
OVER 
THE MORTAL THE IMMORTAL 
BODY | SOUL 
OF THE BELIEVER 
THROUGH 
THE POWER THE SACRIFICE 
OF SIN. | OF CHRIST. 


WHICH GIVETH US THE VICTORY THROUGH 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“We shall sleep, but not forever.” 
‘Shall we meet beyond the river.” 
“One sweetly solemn thought.” 
“There’s a land that is fairer than day.” 
“ Death worketh—let me work too.” 

“ Pass the word along the line,” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


“Flesh and blood,” whether through the Scriptures or not, 
is an expression altogether English for our mortal nature. 
We very commonly hear or read the saying:,, “ Flesh and 
blood could not stand it.” But the Oriental expression 
generally means a little more; among the Jewish writers it 
always means a little more. That meaning is, corrupt 
human nature; with the common Oriental belief in origina] 
sin as well as natural human weakness and littleness. The 
expression, and kindred ones that are used with it, are so 
frequent that to cite one example would be almost like 
bringing a small tree to show how thick the forest is. 

But in the following language of Paul, he uses forms of 
speech that are also exceedingly familiar in Jewish language 
Especially is this the case about “putting on,” or being 
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will have come which God has promised, when “he will’ 


no pain nor sorrow, no sad good-bys; for after the sleep of 


clothed with another body, or with immortality. It is, 
furthermore, an oft-repeated fable in Jewish writings, that, 
from Moses down, the great doctors of the law have, as matter 
of necessity, been unclothed from their mortal (or better, 
corrupt) body, and clothed with (or, in) a proper spiritual 
body, in order adequately to understand the law. Sometimes 
they have ascended to Paradise for the purpose, but gener- 
ally, if not always, they have been able to do what is some- 
times even called seeing God. (The whole subject has some 
connection, verbal and otherwise, with that of the clear 
mirror, which was recently noted in this column). 


Sometimes, too, this putting off of the body and entering 
into the abode or presence of God is called “entering into 
the cloud,” and is doubtless akin to the expression in Luke 
9: 34, where the disciples feared as Moses and Elijah entered 
into the cloud ; for that part of the transfiguration in Luke 
is narrated in just the Jewish language which is referred to 
above. Thus, at Exodus 24: 18, a comment runs: “Moses 
could not have seen that which he saw unless he had first 
been clothed with another garment ; for it is said, And Moses 
came into the midst of the cloud and went up the mountain- 
Here the Targum puts it: Into the midst of the cloud: and he 
was clothed with it just as when one is clothed with a gar- 
ment.” 

It would be easy to multiply examples on the general 
subject; but just one may be taken which shows how the 
same thoughts run through many different conditions: “ And 
Elijah went up into heaven ina tempest; that is, Elijah 
went up with that tempest, and was clothed with it in heaven. 
And we find in the book of Adam, who thus speaks of the 
generations of this world: The Spirit came down upon this 
earth, and clothed him with a certain body whose name is 
Elijah. In this body he studies and applies himself, so that 
he may be clothed with that tempest in which he first left 
the body ; and then another glorious body is destined for him, 
through which he may hold intercourse with the angels. But 
when he must descend to earth [according to the Jewish 
belief], he is clothed in that body which he left off in the 
tempest, and with that body he is seen on earth; but with 
another body is he seen in heaven.” 

Just one more quotation on this head may be made: 
“Jacob our father, upon whom be peace, could be clothed 
with [that] garment, and be seen just as Elias. ... And this 
is that which the rabbins say: Jacob our father is not dead» 
but his body and members have become a fiery torch, and 
his soul is spread as a covering over it all the day, That is, 
all souls are left naked, and are not clothed with another 
garment when they will; no, not even the souls of the just. 
But at that time when the holy and blessed God willeth to 
effect some work through them, as by Naboth the Jezreelite 
and others, after they have done the work they are unclothed, 
and left naked. But the soul of Jacob our father is not left 
naked, not even for an hour, but his clothing always covers 


living and with peace. And at whatsoever hour Jacob will, 
he is instantly clothed with that garment. On this account, 
the rabbins thus say: Jacob is not dead, and when the 
Israelites are in the affliction of captivity, instantly the soul 
of Jacob puts on its garment, becomes suppliant to God, and 
through those prayers gains mercy for the Israelites.” 

The glorious body may be illustrated by another Jewish 
quotation: “ When the souls ascend to the place which is 
called Bundle of the living, then they enjoy the brightness 
of the clear speculare which shines from the lofty place. And 
unless the soul be clothed in the brightness of another gar- 
ment, it cannot approach so as to see that light. And just 
as clothing is given to the soul that it may be clothed 
with it in this world, in like manner clothing of the 
heavenly brightness is given to it that it may abide in this 
world, and with it may behold the bright speculare in the 
midst of the earth.” Again: “When the time of a man 
approaches to depart out of this world, the angel of death 
puts off from him the garment of this world, and presents to 
him another excellent garment in Paradise, in which he can 
behold the supreme wisdom. And for this cause the angel 
of death is said to be very good; because it is good for a man 
that the garment of this world be put off from him, since a 
more precious garment is prepared for him in Paradise.” 

I cannot leave this aspect of the subject without giving an 
illustration to show how Orientals and Occidentals may miss 
one another’s meaning. In talking over this passage with a 
bright Syrian, he remarked that Dr. Van Dyck’s Arabic 
translation gave him a much better idea than the English of 
the matter. The Arabic, he said, meant “this mortal must 
be dressed in (with) immortality :” instancing also Galatians 
3: 27, where “put on Christ ” is in the Arabic “ be dressed in 
(with) Christ.” On my telling him that that was what the 
English meant, as to “ put on” means to “be dressed with,” 
[found that he had taken up quite a different idea, and 
supposed that it meant to take up, or to take the side of, or 
something of that nature. 

As the space is now exhausted, it can only be said that 
“the trump” and other matters, sre likewise susceptible of 
abundant Jewish illustration; and that the whole Orient 
might be drawn upon to illustrate most of the thoughts and 





phrases of this lesson. 


his soul, That is, his soul is bound up in a bundle with the’ 
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RECENT BOOKS OF HISTORY.* 


A pathetic interest attaches to the unfinished work of 
John Richard Green, whose strong, sensitive face looks 
out from the vignette which forms the frontispiece of 
his last volume, the uncompleted story of The Conquest 
of England. Like that quaint picture, traced’ by the 
pen of Cuthbert, of the last day in the life of the Ven- 
erable Bede, when he turned from his weary task, and 
said; “It is finished,” and fell asleep in an ascription of 
praise, the story which Mrs. Green tells of the last few 
months of her husband’s life is a story of unwearied 
endeavor, of life conquered from death, of the resolute 
determination that if the appointed task could not be 
completed, work would still go on until death put an 
end to doing. ‘“‘I have work to do that I know is 
good,’ he said, when he heard that he had only a few 
days to live. ‘I will try to win but one week more to 
write some part of it down,’ Another conquest than 
this, however, lay before him. It was as death drew 
nearer still that for the first time he said, ‘Now I am 
weary; I can work no more.’ Then he laid down, with 
uncomplaining patience, the task he had taken up with 
unflinching courage. ‘God so granted it him.’” It 
was most fitting that he should so die, who had chosen 
for his own epitaph the three words: He died learning. 

The Conquest of England takes up the story of the 
early history where The Making of England left it—at 
the final disappearance of the Saxon Heptarchy in the 
united England of Ecgberht (or Egbert) of Wessex. 
The introductory chapter on the social and political life’ 
of this period represents Dr. Green’s last writing, though 
it stands first in the book. It is a masterly sketch of 
the multiform life of the time, written in nervous 
English, vivid with color, representing the ripest study 
of the author, and showing no trace of the physical weak- 
ness in which it was elaborated. The reading of this 
chapter confirms the opinion that Dr. Green was fast 
coming to maturity as a historian, and was gradually 
freeing himself from those minor faults which marred 
The History and The Short History of the English 
People; and it leads the reader to vain anticipations of 
what Dr. Green might yet have done for English history, 
if life and health had been granted tohim. The first 
six chapters, which bring the history down to the death 
of Eadred, are substantially as they came from the hand 
of the author. The eighth and ninth chapters, the first 
dealing with the latter half of the tenth century, and the 
ninth with the Danish conquest, have been arranged by 
Mrs, Green from her husband’s notes, The ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh chapters, which have only been included 
in the present work by an afterthought, were written 
nearly ten years ago, and have been edited into their 
shape from materials partly manuscript and partly 
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*The Conquest of England. By John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D. 
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printed. They never had the benefit of Dr. Green’s 
revising touch. They carry the history forward to the 
Norman conquest, which ended with the quelling of the 
Northern insurrection in 1071. 

Making allowance for the various stages of complete- 
ness in which the editor found the different parts of this 
book, and for the eight or nine years’ distance in time 
which intervened between its earliest-written and its 
latest-written chapters, The Conquest of England is a 
remarkable book. Its language is popular; its method 
scholarly ; and there breathes through it the spirit of 
a fine sympathy for Anglo-Saxon institutions. Dr. 
Green’s conception was keen; he had the ready power 
of grasping the essentials of a historical situation, and 
that sense of proportion and power of grasping which 
enabled him to make his story a picture. In breadth 
and thoroughness he did not equal Stubbs ; but he could 
combine scholarly precision with a popular style ina 
manner which quite eludes the scholar named, who is 

perhaps, at once the first and the least known of modern 
English historians; and the same quality makes it not 
impossible that had he lived he might have surpassed 
Freeman and Froude in actual attainments, as he already 
has done in purely popular writing. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy has reversed Dr. Green’ plan 
of bistory writing. Instead of giving us first a short 
history and then a long one, he commenced with the 
latter first in A History of Our Own Times, and now 
he presents us with A Short History of Our Own Times. 
Both histories are simply histories of civilization during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, from the standpoint of 
the interests of the Greater Britain (to borrow from Sir 
Charles Dilke). Mr. McCarthy has done an excellent 
thing in preparing this abridgement. Closely packed, 
it comes with a small duodecimo of over four hundred 
pages, instead of the two volumes of the larger edition. 
Of course every one knows Mr. McCarthy’s political 
views; his radicalism, his love of America, and his 
advocacy of Irish claims in the British Parliament; but 
in The Short History of Our Own Times Mr. McCarthy 
keeps partisanship within due bounds, and he writes 
brightly, piquantly, as one would expect a novelist to 
write who has turned historian. Such a book as either 
Mr. McCarthy’s History or his Short History is much 
preferable for the ordinary American reader to Miller’s 
Political History of Recent Times. (translated into 
English some years ago), though for those who are con- 
cerned with the intricacies of continental European 
diplomacy, Miiller’s is much more useful, being written 
from the German standpoint, and being more compre- 
hensive in its subject-matter. The periods of the two 
works do not exactly correspond. Miuller’s begins with 
1816, and ends with 1875; McCarthy starts with the 
accession of Queen Victoria in 1838 (or rather with the 
death of William IV. in 1837), and ends with 1880. 


To the class of school outlines which seem to be 
specially adapted for purposes of “cramming,” belongs 
the Epitome of English History, by S. Agnes Kummer. 
It is a conglomeration of facts and dates not too lucidly 
arranged, and of sentences like this: “ A.D. 51, Carac- 
tacus defeated at Caer-Caradoc in Shropshire and sent 
captive to Rome,” where the pupil will take the verb 
“ defeated” as active, until he reaches the second clause, 
and finds it passive. The epitome finds room for “King 
Lear,” but none for the battle of Mons Graupius; it 
praises the King James Version of the Bible as “the 
noblest monument of the Anglo-Saxon language;” it 
forgets to mention specifically the union of the crowns of 
England and Scotland; but takes space to repeat the 
historical slander of the “sale” of King Charles by the 
Scotch “to their everlasting disgrace,” and follows it up 
with the queries, “ How did the Scots betray his [the 
king’s] trust in them? What was the price for which 
they sold their king?” And yet the inauguration of 
the revolution by the Scotch invasion of England in 
1640, and the union of the Scotch and English parlia- 
mentary forces against Charles in 1645, are mentioned 
only a few lines before. 

The three books just noticed belong wholly, or chiefly, 
in subject to the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Edward 
J. Lowell’s monograph, The Hessians, and the other 
German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the Revolu- 
tionary War, though its subject touches three nations, is 
specially American in its interest. It is strange that 
with all the popular pride in the Revolutionary War, and 
with all the adverse feeling which still clings to the 
name “ Hessian,” this should be the first American mono- 
graph on this subject, deduced from original sources. 
Mr. Lowell has drawn the materials for this history largely 
from Germany, where they exist, partly in the form of 
printed studies, but chiefly in manuscript form. The 





order of the book gives the first place to the enumeration 





and characterization of the petty German princes who 
sold their subjects to the British parliament; the dis- 
cussion of the treaties by which the sales were effected ; 
and a brief description of the men themselves, whose 
lives were thus made a matterof merchandise. Then 
follows the account of the transportation of the troops to 
America, and the pitiful story of the way in which these 
men, not hirelings, but exiles at the will of princes 
who were hirelings, fought in a campaign, the causes of 
which, and the rights and wrongs of which, were next 
to unknown to them. 

Mr. Lowell writes with a skilled pen; and in the main 
he writes as a historian. Occasionally, however, he 
relaxes the severe style, and gives place to bits of biog- 
raphy and sketches of men and of manners. These add 
to the readableness of the book, and help one to know 
of what stuff the German auxiliaries were made. Mr. 
Lowell is neither a censor nor an advocate; he writes 


,| with impartiality, and his book does not lose in power 


on that account. He has certainly succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work which should appear upon the shelves of 
all interested in the birth-story of this nation. 





When so accomplished a Hebraist as Broughton failed 
so wretchedly in his translation of parts of the Bible, it 
is not to be expected that any version of Scripture, 
wholly the work of one individual, should be so free 
from faults of workmanship and from unauthorized pri- 
vate interpretations, as to warrant its acceptance asa 
fair equivalent of the original. But if private transla- 
tions are generally inadequate, much more so are the 
ingenious private renderings known as literal versions, 
emphatic translations, interlinear “diaglotts,” etc., 
which uniformly profess to place the reader of English in 
the exact position of the reader of the original tongues. 
The Englishman's Bible, by Mr. Thomas Newberry, 
belongs partly to this class; though it is less harmful 
than some others, since it limits its claim to “ giving the 
accuracy, precision, and certainty of the original Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures, om the page of the Authorized 
Version.” The Authorized Version part of this work 
we can heartily praise; it was a very good version for its 
time and place, though doubtless it will ultimately be 
superseded by the Revised Version. But Mr. Newberry’s 
part of the work is quite a different matter. The majesty 
and simplicity of the Authorized Version are consider- 
ably marred by Mr. Newberry’s absurd markings of tense 
and emphasis, which are supposed to introduce the 
English reader to the niceties of Hebrew syntax; and 
which, Mr. Newberry modestly claims, make this render- 
ing suitable to “be used as a test of any translation.” 
When a writer is capable of writing such mystical 
nonsense as appears in the statement that “in the scrip- 
tural use of the vau {a Hebrew letter, which, when 
vocalized becomes the searest Hebrew equivalent for 
the plain English “and” this living germ (of spiritual 
resurrection and eternal life) lies hidden for us,” he 
proves himself incapable of producing a work which 
could commend itself to sane biblical scholarship; and 
when he declares that “Trinity, Eternity, are stamped 
on every page of the inspired Scriptures,” he approaches 
more closely to the critical (?) methods of the Qabbala 
than those of reverent Christian knowledge. If, how- 
ever, any reader of The Sunday School Times wishes 
an emphatic rendering of the Authorized Version, 
wherein the emphasis is derived, partly from a not too 
profound knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, and partly 
from Mr. Newberry’s inner consciousness, this is pre- 
cisely the book which that reader is looking for. “It is 
well,” as this author remarks, in his Introduction, “ to 
be released from the trammels [of the ordinary transla- 
tion], and to be admitted into the magnificent largeness 
of the divine, eternal Mind;” but he who seeks that 
admission through The Englishman’s Bible will seek it 
in vain. Such a book as the Variorum Teachers’ Bible 
is worth a hundred-fold more in the hands of a discreet 
user than all the pretentious literal and emphatic ver- 
sions put together, of which The Englishman’s Bible is 
only one of many. (8vo, maps. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. Price, 16s.) 


To Mr. John B. Alden’s cheap library of history has 
recently been added Kendrick’s. Ancient Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, a work which still retains a more than ordinary 
value for the student of Egyptian history, although much 
of it has been superseded by recent discoveries, and 
although at the first its scope was somewhat limited by 
the author’s slight knowledge of the hieroglyphs. This 
edition is printed from the English plates on cheap 
paper; and while the plates are a little worn in some 
places, the printing is generally creditable. Of course 
this edition does not compare in excellence of make-up 
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with the expensive imported edition ; but for readers of 
shallow purse it is an excellent substitute. (2 vols. in 
one, pp. xiv, 430; viii,448. New York: John B. Alden. 
Price, $1.00.) 





Emma Marshall is a true lover of the little ones, and 
knows the way to their hearts. Poppies and Pansies is 
as pleasant and bright as its name, and will be welcome 
wherever there are children under gentle home train- 
ing. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 275. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


A recent little English book, By Uphill Paths, or 
Waiting and Winning, by E. Van Sommer, is a capital 
story for Christian workers, stimulating them to say 
words in season, and to reach out helpful hands to the 
tried and tempted. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 490. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 











DOES, BERGE S occc scene srsecveceiveinvessie soteseeie June 11-13 
Texas, state, at Terrell..........cccccesscoersevereese coveeeese April 29, 30 
Colorado, state, Denver .......... Sadiuchebentines padtendiinsicuel May 6-8 
California, state, at Oakland..............esce-sesseseaeee May 6-8 
Missouri, state, at St. Louis May 6-8 
TiKinois, state, Springfield.............0.sesssesee ssosesosees May 13-15 
Alabama, state, at Selma...........c:c0ceceee verereees seeeeeees May 20-22 
West Virginia, state, at Grafton...........ccesseesbecseses May 21, 22 
Connecticut, state, at Waterbury..............scceceeseeees May 27, 28 
New Mexico, territorial, at Santa Fé..............000..-..-. May —— 
Minnesota, state, Stillwater..............cce0scsccsseeseecsesees June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, Hurott.............0.sccccercerse sovososesees June 3-5 
aw Teeth, ciate, Cee ge... ..<....ccsesve serevesscnseveccneseccesse June 3-5 
Michigan, state, Iomia .............cc000 ccsscccce sescosesscceees June 17-19 
Kansas, state, Newton.............cccsccerecovesesee seseeeseones June 18-20 
Fenty, Glntie, PROTA... nee csccesnns csc cecccsse ceesssisesees June 24-26 
INR PURI sins csc snccss arene sceinicicsnqnsaons June 24-26 
Indian Territory, “International,” McAlister Mines, July 9, 10 
Tennessee, state, at Monteagle.............cceceseee serene August 13-15 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua..........0....0-0000 November — 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Beginning Wednesday forenoon, May 7, and con- 
tinuing for two days, the East Tennessee Sunday-school 
Convention will hold its fourteenth annual session inthe 
Presbyterian Church of Greenville. J.J. Coile, of Mt. 
Horeb, is the president of the association, and many 
prominent religious workers of the vicinity will take 
part in its deliberations. 

—Alabama will hold its seventh state Sunday-school 
convention, May 20-22, in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Selma. Each school in the state is entitled to two 
delegates, who, if their names are forwarded to Mr. 
H. H. Stewart, of Selma, chairman of the local committee, 
before May 15, will be entertained by the people of the 
city. A full announcement of the exercises is promised 
later. 


—Four counties, Essex, Hudson, Union and Middle- 
sex, comprise the third district of the New Jersey Sun- 
day-school Association. The second annual! convention 
for this district is announced to take place April 30, 
with an introductory service, the evening before, in the 
Presbyterian Church of Woodbridge. The Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut heads the list of speakers, which includes also 
the names of several other well-known Sunday-school 
workers. The wish is expressed that at least one delegate 
shall be present from each Sunday-school of the district. 

—A change in the date of holding the New Mexico 
Sunday-school Convention from April 2 to the last of 
May has been decided upon. Santa Fe is the place of 
meeting. As has been already mentioned, New Mexico 
has no separate territorial Sunday-school organization, 
but that field is covered by the Colorado Sunday-school 
Association, and the work in the two territories is there- 
fore, for the present, practically one. The Colorado 
Association, of which Mr. J. Clark, Jr., of Denver, is 


secretary, has secured a county secretary in every county 
of New Mexico. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Ohio has a half-million ef young people still out- 
side of the Sunday-schools. Its coming state convention 
is the “silver anniversary,”—the twenty-fifth annual 
gathering of the State Sunday-school Association. 

—According to the estimate of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union, there are im that city at present about 
186,000 Sunday-school scholars and teachers. The 
printed repert ef the Union, in addition to full general 


statistics, presents a tabulated directory of all Sunday- 
schools in the western part of the city. 


—In most Sunday-schools it is at times difficult to 
secure enough teachers for all the classes, yet fortu- 
nately few superintendents ever have as much difficulty 
in obtaining assistants as did a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union, who, after founding a 
school in a Michigan village, could find no teacher nearer 
than the next town, eight miles away, to take charge of 
it. But the school prospered, and a church has since 
been organized there. 


—On the evening of April 7, a social meeting of 
Sunday-school teachers, officers, and superintendents, 
presided over by the Rev. A. F. Schaufiler, was held in 
New York City. The work of the teacher and officer, 
and pastor and superintendent, was fully discussed, 
especially as it concerns mission work in the down-town 
part of the city.. The De Witt Memorial Church, No. 
280 Rivington Street, in which the meeting was held, 
is a mission chapel of the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, and works largely among the foreign as 
well as the native population of the vicinity, having 
services in both English and German. 


—For some years the New York Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation has been ‘conducting various weekly meetings 
for the exposition of the International Sunday-school 
lessons. The following list of the regular exercises may 
be of interest: Tuesday afternoons, four to five o’clock, 
for superintendents, at the Fulton Street prayer-meeting 
room, conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells; Saturday 
afternoons, from 2.15 to 3.15 o’clock, for primary 
teachers, lecture-room of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue, conducted by Mrs. W. F. Crafts; Saturday 
afternoons, from 3.30 o’clock, for teachers, at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
conducted by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


—Nineteen annual conventions have been held by the 
Ontario, Canada, Sunday-school Association, and the 
organization itself dates back more than a quarter of a 
century. About one year ago the Rev. John McEwen 
was appointed secretary, and his appointment marked a 
new epoch in the history of the Association. Under his 
direction teachers’ institutes have been held in various 
central places, and, with the assistance of such local talent 
as he could secure, he has conducted a large number of 
county conventions. During April a series of institutes 
has been held in Toronto, with addresses, discussions, 
and general institute exercises. The city was divided 

‘into four districts and four evenings were spent in each. 
‘The Association will be represented at the International 
Convention at Louisville, by the Rev. Mr. McEwen and 
others. 


—At the annual convention of the Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school teachers of Philadelphia and vicinity, held 
April 15 and 16 in the Chambers Church, corner of 
Broad and Sansom Streets, addresses were made by Mr. 
John Wanamaker, the Rev. Dr. James A. Worden, the 
Rev. Dr. John Hall of New York, and others. Mr. 
Wanamaker discussed the matter of the church attend- 
ance of teachers. Dr. Worden’s theme was “ Study out of 
school,” and he asked his audience, numbering some 250 
persons, mostly teachers, how many of them had classes 
one-half of whose members learned their lessons before 
coming to school. Fourteen hands went up; but when 
he asked for those three-fourths of whose scholars learned 
their lessons in advance, only two responded. Dr. Hall 
spoke at the closing evening session of the convention 
concerning the aggressive work of the Church. 

—Certainly every Bible student should possess a Bible. 
But not every Bible student does, and in view of this 
fact a committee consisting of six well-known Chicago 
pastors, representing the six most prominent Protestant 
denominations of the city, together with one lay mem- 
ber, have issued a circular letter to Christian workers 
asking advice as to the advisability of appointing the 
first Sunday of next October as “the date upon which 
each Sunday-school shall strenuously endeavor that 
every member be possessed of a Bible of his own.” It is 
expected that arrangements will be made with . the 
American Bible Society whereby Bibles may be pro- 
cured at special rates, and the committee call for 
expressions of opinion as to the probable attitude 
toward this movement in the Sunday-schools of the 
country. Should the sentiments expressed be generally 
favorable to the project, the first Sunday of October, as 
above mentioned, would be made the date for the for- 
mal attempt to put a Bible as a text-book in the hands 
of every scholar, and the first Sunday of November would 





be celebrated as “a day of thanksgiving for the open 
Bible, and of prayer for the promised blessing upos its 


@ pauper (rdésh).” 





use.” General 8. L. Brown, 1915 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, is secretary of the committee. 


TEMPERANCE. 
—When rum goes out, wealth comes in. Kansas is 
said to have increased in taxable value thirty million 
dollars since the enactment of its state prohibitory law. 


—New York falls in line with the three states which 
are already making a systematic attempt to acquaint the 
minds of the children in the schools with the evils of 
drink. The legislature of the Empire State last month 
passed a strong compulsory temperance education law. 


—To make room for certain improvements which are 
going on in the town, the house in which John B. Gough 
was born, in Sandgate, England, was recently torn down 
and moved away. On the occasion of Mr. Gough’s visit 
there a few years ago, several temperance friends had 
had the house opened as a large temperance café, for the 
use chiefly of the soldiers quartered in the vicinity. 


—High license has not apparently very greatly lessened 
the drinking evil in Nebraska. At least a gentleman 
of that state, writing East, says that despite the high 
license fee, $1,000 a year, demanded of every saloon- 
keeper in the state, there are 104 licensed saloons, besides 
twenty-two drug-stores in Omaha, and the number is 
constantly increasing. And in other places the propor- 
tion is almost equally large. 


—Never is the degrading, brutalizing power of liquor 
more felt than in times of general excitement and dread. 
But for its maddening effects there would have been 
far less loss of property and life in the Cincinnati riots 
some weeks ago. Anda West Virginia paper says that 
during the recent prevalence of floods through that 
section, the very demon of drunken disorder seemed to 
be let loose, and law-abiding people dreaded the howl- 
ing intoxicated wretches who were drowned out of the 
flooded saloons about as much as they did the floods 
themselves. Rum always was a good deal more dan- 
gerous than water. 








THIS AND THAT. 


—_—@—_—. 


It is a mistake to imagine that punning belongs only 
to this later period of the world’s history. The writers 
and speakers of Bible times did not hesitate to use a pun 
when a point could be gained by it; and of course the 
later rabbins were inveterate punsters. Here are some 
on the wine question, which can be rendered into 
English. “ Why is wine called yayin?” asked the rab- 
bins ; and they answered: “ Because it brought ah!-ing 
into the world.” The next is not so orthodox. “ Why 
is new wine called teerosh? Because its discreet use 
makes a man a prince (résh); but its abuse makes him 
Whatever falsity there is in the 
“prince” part, the “ ah!-ing” and the “ pauper” parts 
have remained unchangeably true since the rabbins 
penned the puns, as many a drunkard knows to his 
punishment. 


It was at church, in the evening, before the service 
commenced, and the little one who sat begjde his grown- 
up brother was passing the time of waiting in a diligent . 
contemplation of the ceiling. By and by he bent toward 
his brother, and whispered, “——, what are those registers 
in the roof for?” “For ventilation,” whispered the 
other, who did not care to go into a lengthy explanation 
just there and then. For a little time the contemplation 
of the ceiling was resumed, and then the silence was 
broken again: “Don’t you mean that they are for 
letting the air in?” and the elder brother had to con- 
fess that that was what he did mean. But as he settled 
himself back in his pew, he resolved that, however trite 
the lesson was, he could profitably try to learn once 
again that a child’s mind is much like an adult’s mind 
in this, that if one seek an entrance therein, the best 
way to begin is to put simple thoughts in simple lan- 
guage; and that simplicity of phrasing gives surer cur- 
rency to any thought, without ever lessening its power. 


Just at this moment, when popular American interest 
in Siam and its neighboring countries has a shade of 
white elephant in it, it may be worth while to remember 
that there are other things connected with Siam, which 
have much greater significance for the world at large 
than that which thus occupies the public fancy. Asin- 
gle sentence from the work of a recent writer on that 
country is an effective tribute to the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the Far East. The writer is Karl Bock, and 
he says: 

One of the features of the palace [of the King of Siam] is a 
well-stocked library, in which the king takes great interest, all 
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the leading European and American periodicals 
being regularly taken in. 

That single library in Siam, with all its 
necessary accompaniments of English and 
American civilization, is worth more for 
America, even from a purely selfish point 
of view, than the importation of a thousand 
white elephants, even if all their sacred 
paraphernalia and jabbering priests were 
genuine. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Tithes is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on twe insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 








Bitter Bread.—Complaint is frequently 
made by those who use baking powders that 
they leave in bread, biscuit, or cake raised by 
them a disagreeable, bitter taste. This taste 
follows the use of all impure baking powders, 
and is caused either by their containing alum 
(introduced to make a cheap article), by the 
impure and adulterated character of other 
ingredients used, or from the ignorance of 
their manufacturers of the proper methods of 
combining them. These baking powders 
leave in the bread a residuum formed of lime, 
earth, alum, or other deleterious matters, not 
always, though frequently, tastable in the 
food, and by all physicians classed as injurious 
to health. The Royal Baking Powder is free 
from this serious defect. In its use no resi- 
duum is left, and the loaf raised by it is 
always sweet, light and wholesome, and 
noticably free from the peculiar taste com- 
plained of. The reason of this is because it 
is composed of nothing but absolutely pure 
materials, scientifically combined in exactly 
the proper portions of acid and alkali to act 
upon and destroy each other, while producing 
the largest amount of raising power. This 
assertion is justified from the unqualified 
statements made by the Government chemists, 
who after thorough and exhaustive tests 
recommend the “ Royal” for governmental 
use because of its superiority over all others 
in purity, strength, and wholesomeness, There 
is no danger of bitter breal or biscuit where 
it alone is used. 





Tt ENRY A SUMNER AND COMPANY 
a Publishers, Chicago, Th. Send for PANY togue 


L* AR Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
: Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co. 





‘es our Sunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
Order \? yard & DRUMMOND, | its Nassau St. t.,N ¥. 


PUSR YEE AN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
LON, 1334— BOOKS—C hestnut Street. 


THE 








BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s L 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Fubuerer, 1B Amor 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
— of papers and catalogues sent free on 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
0 Bible House, New York. 


“A GREAT WORK.” 


The Natural Law 


in the 


Spiritual World. 


By Pror. Henry DrumMMmonp. 
New Edition. Price, $1.50. 


EST SUND AY-8C FRO. 














The Sunday School Times says: “ It is full of stimu- 
lating thoughts which will be as seeds.” 

The American Institute of Christian Philosophy says : 
“If you read only one book this year, let it be 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’” 

The Christian Union says: “ Its originality makes 
it almost a revelation.” 

Those who fail to read it will suffer a serious loss. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 
mail on receipt of price. 


JAMES: POTT & cO., Publishers, 


Ad Aster Place, New York. 





The Century for May 


Begins the 28th volume, with a list of over 
forty separate titles. It contains the opening 
chapters of 


A NEW STORY, BY HENRY JAMES, 
entitled Lady Barberina, in which the hero- 
ine, a daughter of an English nobleman, en- 
gages the affections of a young American doc- 
tor. It is an “ International Episode,” with 
the tables turned. 

The Salem of Hawthorne, by his son, 
Julian Hawthorne, with thirteen illustrations 
by Harry Fenn. A sympathetic study of the 
scenes of Hawthorne’s daily life and of many 
of his romances. 

Recent Architecture in America, eigh- 
teen illustrations, The first of a series of pro- 
fusely illustrated articles, which will form a 
critical and comprehensive history of the best 
work of the new school of American architec- 


ture, 

Lhe Metopes of the Parthénon, by Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, Reader on Greek Art at 
Cambridge, England. A paper of rare arche- 
ological interest, with five illustrations. 

The Bay of Islands in Calm and Storm, 
the fourth paper descriptive of THE CENTURY’S 
cruise in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, by S. G. W. 
Benjamin (U.S. Minister to Persia), illustrated 
by M. J. Burns. 

“Spring.” Another full-page original en- 
graving by Elbridge Kingsley. 

Chief Joseph, the Nez Percé. A stirring 
account of the last campaign retreat, and sur- 
render of this warrior, by Lieut. C. E. 8. Wood, 
of General Howard’s staff, with a frontispiece 
portrait engraved by Johnson. 

Dr. Sevier, by Geo. W. Cable. Six additional 
chapters, in which the experiences and suffer- 
ings of the various characters during an epi- 
demic of yellow fever are graphically described. 

An Average Man. Part VI., by Robert 
Grant. 

Rose Madder. Capitally illustrated. The 
first of a series of humorous short stories on 
artist life in New York. 

Poems by Austin Dobson, Philip Bourke 
Marston, Christina Rossetti, John Vance 
Cheney, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Edmund 
Gosse, and others. 

British Fertility, wy John Burroughs; 
Trades-Unionism in ngland, by Thomas 
Hughes, M.P. 

ormon Women,” by H. H. (Helen 
Jackson.) -Asympathetic article on this much 
misunderstood class. 

How Parents Can be Properly Trained 
by their Children, by Frank R. Stockton. 
A droll view of the modern status of children. 

Topics of the Time. “ Military Morality ;” 
“ Wanted: A Party of Progress ; “Phe Dor- 
sheimer Copyright Bill.” 

Open Letters. ‘ Three Years’ Experience 
in Managing a Tenement House;” “The Tem- 
perance Question,” by Washington Gladden 
and others; “ National Aid to Education ;” 
Book Notices, etc., etc. 

Bric-A-Brac. "Includes Poems by A. Lang, 
F, D. Sherman, Lucretia P. Hale, R. U. John- 
‘son, and R. W. Gilder. 

Price, 35 cts. ; $4.00a year. Sold everywhere. 


THE CENTURY Co., New York, N. Y. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and (2 Dey St., New York) 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


These books are in a type, 12mo size, on laid 

per, and issued bi-weekly. Subscription (26 books), 
Rh Single numbers, 15 and 25 cts. In cloth, on 
extra fine paper, iée. and and ae 00, 


SPURCEON’S 


New Book, just ready. 


THE CLEW OF THE MAZE; 


or, Modern Infidelity and How to Meet It. 


Also, bound in the same volume, a series of familiar 
talks on various subjects, non- religious, for the Spare 
Half-Hour, i2mo, paper, 15 cts. oth, 75 cts. 


RECENT ISSUES: 
lll, My Musical Memories, By H. R. Haweis........: 25c. 
110. The Bowsham Puzzle. By John Habberton...25c. 
109. Christianity Triumphant. By J. P. Newman...lic, 
108. Memorie and Rime. By Joaquin Miller... ..25e. 
107. Mumu and Diary Superfluous Man, By re 





nieff. 
106. ality ¢ ofthe Merv. Edward O’Donovan...... 


Books of the Series in Preparation iy 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, EDWARD EVERE 
HALE, GEO, re LATHROP, JOAQUIN 
MILLER, EDGAR FAWCETT. 

Never before was there an Cqpertentt to pence 
% newly written | gy of this class ri Desor 
tive circular sent free, 


OXFORD MAPS 


MNIYHE NEW EDITION OSBORN & COLE- 

man’s Large Map has Al reduced to one-half 
size,—but exactly the same map otherwise, It has the 
Panorama of Jerusalem, and the Revised (to i884) Ta- 
ble of Distances. This is the best for teachers and the 
library ever published. Price, $3.00, or $3.50 with the 
Panorama separate, twice size, on plate paper, col- 
ored—and the Mount of Olives Chromo, from actual 
nature. For full description and cireulara of this gud 
other maps, send to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 











1.25, Sent id on receipt @/ Published ry 
8 A. its, y 
25 Brom tieid Sit. 


HEQLOGICAL * Bink 


Boston, Mass, 


STORE 


Arch St 
BUNGE ac iis 
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NEW BOOKS. 


TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTL 
In Greek and English. Fine cloth, 25 — 
seve GREAT MONARCHIES of the An- 
cient Eastern World. By George Rawlinson. Best 
American Edition. In three volumes, over 2,000 
es and over 700 illustrations and maps. Price 
uced from $13.00 to $2.40. 
auizoTs HISTORY of FRANCE, In ei ae 
volumes, over 400 fine illustrations. Vol. L, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents, 

ANCIENT EGYPT under the PHARAORS. 
By John Kenrick, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $i 00. 
CHINESE CLASSICS, The Works of Con- 

fucius and Mencius. Transiated by Legge. Price 
reduced from $3.50 to $1.00. 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the truth of 
theScriptures. By Rawlinson. Cloth, 50 cents. 
VICTORIA, QUEEN of ENGLAND. By Grace 
Greenwood. Fine cloth, gilt top, 85 cents. 
PAR UANENTAR Y PRACTICE. By P. H. 
LL.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 
HEA ut by EXERCISE. By George H. 
aylor, M Cloth, 50 cents. 
SESAME and LILIES. By John Raskin. 
Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 
CROWN of WIID OLIVE. By John Ruskin, 
Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 
ETHICS of the DUST. By Ruskin, Elzevir 
edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 
RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS. The three 
above, in half Russia, red edges, 50 cents. 
CHARLES DICK ENS’S “ Little Folks.” 12 
vols, bound in 3, illustrated. Price, $2.00. 
De equine EY’S Famous “English Opium 
Eater.” Elzevir edition, cloth, 25 cents. 
CUR TOUS MYTHS of the Middle Ages. By 
8S. Baring-Gould. Cloth, 35 cents. 
PROSE WORKS of John Milton. Fine cloth, 
50 cepts. 
LIBRARY of WONDERS and Curtosities. 
By I, Platt, D.D. i35illustrations. Cloth, $1.:25. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


Over 300,000 subjects and 5,000 illustrations, 
numerous waps, 20 volumes, large omere, $25; 
cheaper edition, $15. Specimen pages free 


“Your books are well made and good enough for the 
poor man or the milionaire, and it is astonishing how 
you have compelled some of the old-line publishers to 
reduce prices. Have been = tron since 1877, and 
expect to keep right on.” — v.ALT. WOLFF, Hadiey, 

a. 


“John B, Alden deserves to be counted one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors. We tender him the 
thanks of the Reiiciovus HERALD and its many 
thousand readers for giving hamtass the best books at the 
—— possibile,” — Heraid, Richmond, 


500,000 Volumes 


CHOICE BOOKS—descriptive catalogue free. Books 
for examination before payment on evidence of good 
faith. NOT sold by dealers—prices too low. Books by 
mail 20 per cent. extra for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New York. 


COMFORT 


FOR 


THE SICK. 


TT. 

THE SCRIPTURE AND SONG COMFORT. 
ER, A new selection of verses and hymns for 
each day in the month, anda very desirable com- 
i. Large folio sheets. with text in large type, 

haug against the wall, Price, 75 cents. 


THE OTHER “SILENT COMFORTERS” ARE: 


THE SILER? COMFORTER No. 1. For every 
household, for tents, hospitals or the sick-chamber, 
school-room, etc. Large folio sheets. Price, 75 cts. 


THE SILENT COMFORTER No. 2; on, Tue 
GREEN PaSTURES, Select verses of prophecy and 
promise and solace and comfort. Price, 75 cents. 


THE SILENT COMFORTER No. 3. From 

THE PsaLms. Prepared in similar manner to 

the above, but with texts taken solely trom the 
Psalms. Price, 75 cents. 

CHOICE HYMNS, A companion to the “Silent 


Comforters.” 31 selected hymas, in large type. 
Price, 75 cents, 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


NEWLY PUBLISHED 
LIFE OF EZRA CORNELL, 
Founder of Cornell University, 

By Ex-Governor A. B. Cornell. 
Postpaid, §2.00, 

It. 

Jenkins Handy Lexicon. 


A Dictionary of all except familiar words. Post- 
paid, - 75 cents. 

















Iit. 


Worman’s First Levsapen Book. 
By the Natural Method. ~ BO cents. 


Steele’s tygienle re age 


With special reference to Stimulants and 
cotics, - 


Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric. 


For all who converse or write, with forms, etc., $1.75. 
Vi. 


Barnes’ General History. 
Of Ancient, Medizval and Modern Peoples. $1.75. 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 


Avoid loss of books and save time and labor by usin 
Ray's Check System Library Kegister. Sen 
for circular, ¢ GARRIGe ks BRus., » 60d Arch SL., Pi Phila. - Pa. 
OR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
Americana a, = Pettication Socios 
huladelphia, Boston, ‘k, Chicago, or Lou 











SPURGEON’S NEW VOLUME! 


Hands Full of Honey! 


And other Sermons preached in 1883, by 
C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo. . $1.00 


SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS. 


Sermons, 10 vols. . - $10.00 
(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 
Present Truth. (New Sermons.) 1.00 
Feathers for Arrows - - 1.00 
John Ploughman’s Talks - 75 

- 4 Pictures - 75 
Talks and Pictures. Inonevol. - 1.00 
Types and Emblems. (Sermons.) 1.00 
Morning by Morning . : 1.00 
Evening by Evening - - 1.00 


Life and Works of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
New, neat, and cheap edition, in 11 vols., 
12mo. - - - $10.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, - New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


“ First pledge of blithsome May.”’—J. R. Lowell. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR MAY 


Tilustrates how boys may be instructed_and 
their taste for adventure gratified in its Two 
New SERIALS, 


“THE SCARLET TANAGER,” 
by J. T. TRowsBripDGE, “the prince of story- 
tellers for boys,”—the story of a young natu- 
ralist, full of exciting adventure,—and 


“MARVIN AND HIS BOY HUNTERS,” 
Maurice THoMpson, “the Robin Hood 
of America,”’—a story about genuine boys, show- 
ing how to handle guns safely, and full of infor- 
mation about the haunts and habits of Ameri- 
can game. 

The fifth * HISTORIC BOY ” is King Olaf 
of Norway, who, when a boy, destroyed London 
Bridge. Of especial interest to girls are: 

“SUPPORTING HERSELF,” by ELIza- 
BETH STUART PHELPS, and LEATHER- 
WORK, illustrated by various working de- 
signs, by CHas. G. LELAND, FRANK R.SToOK- 
TON, Louisa M. ALcOrt, and A. G. PLYMPTON 
contribute stories,and MAYNE REILD’s serial is 
concluded. Price, 25 cents; $3.00 a year. For 
sale everywhere. THE CENTURY Co., 33 E. 


17th St., New York, N. Y. 
Burning Words of Brilliant Writers 


A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Reli- 
gious Literature of all Ages, by Josiah H. 
Gilbert, with an Introduction by CHARLES 
S. Rosinson, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 681 pages, 
printed on toned paper, $3.00. Postpaid to 
any address. 

Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D.: “I hope it 
may have a wide circulation.” 


Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D.: ‘I have been struck with 
the genius, beauty, force, and truthfulness exhibited 
iu these selections. The range of writers and the 
variety of topics are very wide.” 


The Sunday School Times: “The selections are 
judicious, the quotations chusen for value of thought.” 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.: * It is the best work of the 


kind yet issued, Itis superb. The selections are most 
adwirable.” 


Address D. R. NIVER, Albany, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L L. Meady, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 
Send for our new catalogue of Su 
books and supplies. Prices lower red setoa : 


How to Collect fec* i,2.tivvar- Sampie 
fo 
CARDS tere eit 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


PANORAMA of JERUSALEM. 


Engraved from Photographs, in the mosi accu- 
rate style; this isa photo-lithograpb directly from the 
original, and with FULL EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTION 
of the Buildings and Surroundings, by Prof. OsB08N 
who surveyed (tbe wail three times, measuring each ef 
its 218 angles. Oneof these, uncolored, will be sent to 
each teacher of every Suuday-schvo! purchasing the 
new Osborn & Coleman's Larger Palestine ! ap, 
until further notice. On plate paper, 2544 by 1344 inches, 
Colored, 30 cts:; uncolored, W cts.—this is the second 
edition, One, ‘unc ‘olored, is sent with eack Smaiier 




















Palestine Map. Full particulars and circulars, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 
Box 74, OXFURD, OHIO, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ee stn iicipiiieiinasaniat 
FOR YOUNG MEN 

MEDIA 'Pa.) ACADEMY "5, OVS 
Swithin C, Shortlidge, A.M. (Harvard), Prin. 
W. J. Academy, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good table. Preparation tor college 
or business. Payment from day of entrance. Special 
terms to clergymen. Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A, (Eing.) 


P NMONOG RAPHY, oR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND, 

Catalogue of works, by Benn Pitman, with alpha- 
bet and illustrations, for beginners, sent on application. 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cin’ti, Oo. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home Sehovol for Foung Ladies and Children, 
Eleventh year begins Sept. ne. al _ ( ——~ St. 
Ww ‘ur circulars address the Prin, 
eA eT ™M as. J. A. BOGA KRDUS. 


Summer School of Elocution, 
Grimsby Park, Ont., Canada (10th season). 
Coot, dry, healthful, accessible, and popular summer 
resort, 3 miles west of Niagara Falls. Thorough and 
practical Instruction, Excellent buarding, moderate 
rates, Send for fall descriptive circular to NATIONAL 
SCHUOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND GUNSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all 2epartmenta, Instrumental! and Vocal, 
oder the ablest l’roteseors, in classes and private. 
west Kates. Unparaileled collateral advantages 
nowhere 
DAY & EVEN! NG fictcts 
tained in the country. udents may here puisw 
fheie studies in connection with music, in ali the 
branches. conunon and bigh- 
E § er, including sciences, Math- 
ati English Literature, Physiology, History, 
Pobues) Economy, Mental Science, Moral Philoso- 
ny, Latin, etc., etc., etc. 


ANGUAGES s1t ns 
rench , German, ta a 





lian, and Spauish. 
2's. Principal, L. D. Ventura, lialian., 
Including Vocal 
N. Technique, Elocu- 
Onan ne Staree st toseruction Is eyetemadss 
Ad course of Instr nm ys 
and thorough. 8. R. Kelley, Princi 


nting, and is from a o and Water 
‘olors, ander Mary E. Carter m. Briggs. T. 

» F. M. b, Wim. Willard, and others, 
Dario, 5 Bla CULTURE taught by a 
PHYSICAL fruit iasyteuSer 

ho thuronghly understan e science. Classes foe 
Tadies, also lor young girls, with special care wo their 


rowing needs, 

Classes for beginners,under best 
10 Li N teachers, for $5.00 for twenty 
ns. Advanced classes at $15 and $2). Also, 

ns on ali Orchestral and Band Instruments. 
accommodations for lady students, Rooms 
Board and instruction in the elegantly turnished 
Director, Preceptress, Resident 
e Physician, and Mutron, reside in 
the building, in the very heart of ton, confessedly 
musicaiand artistic centreof America. ( lugs ace 
Commodations tor 3000 lady and gentlemen students, 

ew Calendar beauty uliy t/lusirated, tree. 

. TOURJER, Director, Frankia Square, Boston, 


, Principal. é 
F. q N Ee ARTS. padcling: Ai. chines 
‘ai Paintin 
€ 





WANTED Teachers to fill lucrative posi- 
—~tions ip all parts of the country. 
School Boards supplied with successful teachers, 


Correspondence solicited, Northampten Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Lock Box 64, Northampton, Mass. 


EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating the 
new things in every department of fasliun. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or iustrumental, 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they 
look Like, 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Valuable original articles, mostly lustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, 
the beautifying of home, and the newest things in 
art needlework. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Instructions how the distant consnmer can shop as 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of 

e city, 


Price. 50 cents per year; specimen copies, 15 cents. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILA. 


OXFORD MAPS. 


Asia Minor, ‘with Armenia Syria, Palestine, 
etc. This mar, -dived by Prof. OSBORN, is the most 
recent and fi.iest ever published, derived from orig- 
na! material with index of places. Gives full travels 
of Aposties in Asia Minor. Full description and cir- 
culars On &pplication. Size 6 ft. by 4 ft. Price, $5.00, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Oxterd, Ohie. 


po a 


O% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 























Pecsonal cquaintance with lands and values. Over 
4 loans in force," NEVER HAVE HA 
EY REGLOSE A RED RIVER VAL. 
L DOL TGAGE, and have NEVER 1 OST 
2. eee Totereerncipal A or interest on any joan 
» Ba collected and sent to you, free 
ef cont, each year. ‘Phese loans are very safe, and 


yay nearly three U. >. BONDS lam knewn 


mes a6 much as. WYP ani recom. 
mended by leading Dusiness men and clergymen, 
East ap e*t—men for whom I have been niaking 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
_wu j* REFERENCES “es 

Rev. CATES bes D. D., Hartford, Conn. 
ME GATS PH-D., LL.D, President Rutgers Col. 
ae a &, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 


ox. E LIFF. Manchester, N. H. 


. 







¥. M. 'TOP 

Riv JOHN A RAY, Lake City, Minn 

favorvere’ and Tee, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

Fin National Bank, St ty eg New York. 
e Congregationalist, Boston’ wy ¥. Observer 

All arg Pleased with my investments. Cir. 

cular. bo ull informtion, references, leiter from 

old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, sent 

free on apnlication. Menij ‘ 


on this paper Address 
E.P.GATES 


Prest. Merchants’ Bank, 
Fringed Easter Cards wom 8 cents up- 













BG Do not confound the LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE with the original or 
mere reprint of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, but that 11 contains every 


ward of Chambers’s, with half as many more titles added, on 


American subjects, all under one alphabetical arrangement, 


(3,000 PAGES IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES FOR $15.00. 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A Reprint of 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


WITH 3,500 PAGES OF NEW AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN MATTER ADDED, COVER- 
ING 18,000 SUBJECTS, MAKING IN ALL 


Cver 47,000 Distinct Topics, all under one Alphabetical Arrangement. 
Fifteen Large Octavo Volumes of Nearly 900 Pages Each. 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND HANDIEST. 


It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia. 

The 15 volumes, 94 x64 inches, are easier to hold and handle than those of any other 
Encyclopedia. : 

]t embraces over 47,000 Titles, being a verbatim reprint of the latest London edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia (the great merit of which is universally acknowledged), with over 
18,UU0 titles added covering American subjects, the whole under one alphabetical arrangement. 
Its type is large and clear, and its binding handsome and durable. 

lt is Cheaper than any other Encyclopedia. 








PRICES: : 
8 a PS Sema, 
y eG OM hae cee ek eR i 22 50 


Sheep or Library... 6.6 ke wks te 
BRach Set put up in a Neat Box, 


AMERICAN PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


The LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
predia with its supplements. But as it could scarcely be expected that an Encyclopmedia, edited 
and published for a foreign market, would give as much prominence to American subjects as 
would make it valuable to the American reading public, the Publisher has added over 18,000 
titles on distinctly American topics, arranging the whole under a single alphabet. The total 
number of topics is now over 47,000, 

The American Additions are especially full in the departments of Biography, Geography, 
History, Natural History, and General and Applied Sciences. 

The titles of articles from Chambers’s Encyclopedia, either from the main work or from the 
Supplement, are printed in bold-faced type—AMERICA, The titles of the American additions, 
whether of new topics or of enlargements of the old, are printed in plain capitals—AMERICA. 
The labor of consultation will be much reduced by the catch-words in bold-faced type at the 
top of the page, being the first and last titles of the pages which face each other; and by the full 
title-words on the back of the volume, being the first and lust titles contained therein. 


25.00 


~~, 








The word ante refers to Chambers’s Encyclopedia, as represented in this issue, Whenever 
the word (ante) follows a title in the American additions, it indicates that the article is an 
enlargement of one under the same title in Chambers’s Encyclopedia—usually to be found 
immediately preceding. 





An idea of its value and importance is apparent from a glance over the 
following brief list of topics selected from the 47,000 upon which this work treats 
with unsurpassed fullness and accuracy. Reference to any subject is easy, as an 
alphabetical arrangement is followed throughout. 


Continents, Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, States, Cities, Races, Tribes, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Disease, Medicine, Surgery, Hygiene, Dietetics, Oceans, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, 
Natural Wonders, Volcanoes, Deserts, Gems, Metals, Coal. 


Comprehensive Legal and Commercial Dictionary. 

Food, Spices, Drinks, Army, Arms, Eleetricity, Chemistry, Astronomy, Enyineering, 
Botany, Zoology, Ornithology, Ichthyology, Geology, Geography, Mineralogy, Meteorology, 
Finance, Law, Citizenship, Property, Merchandise, Shipping, Inventions. 

Eminent Men, Patriots, Statesmen, Warriors, Scientists, Inventors, Industrial Arts, Manu- 
factures, Navy, Wars and Battles, Social Affairs, National Aflairs, International Affairs, Bibli- 
ography, Literature, Art, Music, Drama, Historians, Poets, Authors, Philosophers, Christianity, 
Sociology. 

Vast Biographical and Classical Dictionary. 

Education, Institutions, Painting, Sculpture, Discovery, Travel, Kings, Queens, Mythology, 
Edueators, Fortifications, Architecture, Ship Building, Printing, Coats-of-Arms, Seals, Heraldry, 
Wool, Mining, Animals, Birds, Insects, Fishes, Serpents. 


Lives and Deeds of Eminent Men. 
Reptiles, Trees, Grasses, Plants, Flowers, Herbs, Anvesthetics, Antispasmodies, Narcotics, 
Disinfectants, Antisepties, Embalming, Poisons, Antidotes, Emetics, Tonics, Alteratives, 
Ailment, Light, Heat. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The “ Library of Universal Knowledge” seems to | especially to American readers, For all practical 
meet the popular need. The additions by the purposes, itis among the very best Encyclopedias 
American editors supply just what was required to = ished. It is a marvel of cheapness, a whole 
adapt the old standard Encyclopaedia to the wants of library in itself.—J/etiodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, 
American families.— The Advance, Chicago, I). Penna. 

One of the most comprehensive Encyclopedias! One has only to glance through one of the volumes 
extant. The volumes make a handsome and desir- | to see how varied and valuable is the material 
able library in themselves,a library, too, that comes | which the American editors have added. There is 
within reach of a very moderate purse.—ZJnlerior, certainly no reason why any family shougd be with- 
Chicago, Dl. out an Encyclopedia, when a work containing such 

A few dollars will purchase a good library. We 2? amount of information as this can be obtained 
pronounce them the best books for the money that | for so small a cost.—Journal, boston, Mass. 
ever came to our notice.— The Waichman, Boston. They evidently have been prepared with care, and 

It is a matter of wonder how such books, in firm | their articles seem to coutain the latest facts up to 
binding with good paper and good type, can be the time of going to press. Their low price and their 
offered at such a price.— The Standard, Chicago, Ul. comprehensive and scholarly value will render them 

: 4 F .., Widely popular.— Congregutionalist, Boston, Mass. 

We have heretofore given generous notices of this F P 
work, because we believe we are doing a favor to In order to show its excellence even over the 
our readers in so doing.— Herald, Utica, Ohio. 

They are well printed and bound. Their form is 
vastly more convenient than the usua! unwieldly 
quarto or octavo, and their price is cheap beyond 
all precedent in book-making.—Sunday Capital, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


that while it contains some 29,000 titles on general 
subjects, the American publishers in this issue have 
added some 18.000 more, bearing’on American topics, 
besides enlarging and improving those of the other 
work. Thus it stands almost unique in literature, 
| and justifies in the infinity of the matters treated its 


and skill, and the literary graces which have been | years ago this work, though in a vastly inferior form 
lavished upon it makes its longer articles pleasant could not have been purchased under $50. Now the 
as well as thoroughly instructive and trustworthy entire 15 volumes, with all the improvements made 
studies. Nothing seems to have been omitted, and since, and ‘down to the latest possible date, may be 
especially in the scientific, biographical, and his- had for #15. And when it is remembered that each 
torical articles, everything is brought up to the very volume contains nearly a thousand pages, the true 
latest date. Chambers’s, in fact, is the cheapest, the magnitude and character of the work may be more 
most complete, and in all senses the best Encyclo- early comprehended.— Times, Brooklyn. N Y. 
peedia.— Saturday Night, Cincinnati, 1880 hi 1s a work of immense value, a companion that 
The character of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is too answers every question and asks none, and it is an 
well known to need commendation here, and the exceedingly Interesting work for general reading as 
American additions very greatly enhance its value, well as for reference.— The Courant, Hartford. 





GRAND FORKS, Dakota 
g.8 DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney st,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PENN PUBLISHING C0., 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


iv 
May Powell. 
VEST-POCKET EDITION, 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


On Bond Paper. 


Flexible !llustrated cover; and the back of the cover 
having @ miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, anda 
Improvement on the first edition, noticed in Tas 
SUNDAY ScHoOoL Times, January 19, 1884, Sent by 
mail, single copy, 10 cents; $1 per dozen. 

MR. RALPH WELLS bas ordered 100 copies for the 
teachers of bis school. Other prominent Sunday- 
school men in thia country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen and the hundred. 

The same, bound in either gold and black, or 
metallic crimsen and biack, 15 cents each, or 
$10 per 100, 

Copyrighted b hm May Powell 

Mr. Powell's justly famous system of indexing is 
applied to these nraps. It is considered far superior 
to the plan on which the French and Germam maps 
are indexed. It isso ——— in fact, that if the map 
was cut away from the index, and burned up, the 
index would ip most cases answer all purposes, By 
this system the names of places, provinces, ete., shown 
on the map,are: 1, ‘Alphabeticntiy arranged, 2. Each 
name is followed by initial letters, showing ite diree- 
tion (that is, whether it is north, south, ete.) from 
Jernsalem. 3. These letters are followed by figures 
showing the number of miles it is from Jerusalem, 
Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s compass lines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired, 
Though, this index is the leading feature of this map, 
it is also finely engraved, printed, and colered. 

The price is cheap enough for scholars as well as 
teachers to he oy kee It would be cheap at double 
the price charg It has likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible at fumily 
worship, and in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it. Address . 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN [NTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 








The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation, All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 

CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE UF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 








famed Enghsh Encyclopedia, it may be mentioned | 


It has been prepared with the greatest diligence | claim to really represent universal knowledge. Ten | 


LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
| By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
| CUSTOMS, 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D, 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY LN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 16 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 


atthe yy 


rates, — include aeant TY pen 





Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The pa mare for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
yne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers md a club should all go to one post- 
vdice, although in cases where a portion of the 
ceachers of a school get get their mail matter from one 

oe, and others in the same school get theirs 
from another, the papers will be sent according eV. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its ovén club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at ov time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expir@ at the same time 
with the club as orupinally ordered, each subscriber 
pay ing pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper 

The papers for a club, whether going Ina kage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single qet au) 

subscribers shows up to what date the pa 
paidfor. If the publisher does not hy t fer Gate 1 caries 
a request from the subscriber that the + gel be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. he paper wiil, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber sv desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
changed should be careful to name not only the poet 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All-addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other > 
s80n than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will oblige, the p i... by stating that 
the club he gasausaven 2 ‘or takes the place of the one 
SOC BES FORE BF oscccosesssressetnieninvcesonss erncioca 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS. —By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club js not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. ‘This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number, Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counied as ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school, For example: If 
there aré seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three ‘to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ou this plan “ for the smaller schools, 

Enough coples of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon applieation. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
mek for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

r copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
Pighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday Schoo: 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
426 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


and-Painted Silks for Patchwork, A, | all 
Banners, ‘Tidies, Screens, etc. Send for a $l, ors 
age Samples 50c. Western Art Co., Sa em, hh 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
Waste’’ kmbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good ‘silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
__ Also, 409 Broapway, New York. 


CRAZY 
PATCH 








tiow to i4mgwe at; bow WO val 
the silk for it, We send Ten sampces 
of elegant silk, all different and cut so 
as to make one 10-inch block of Crazy 
Haichwork, for 2% cts.; l-inch —n 


35 ets.; with diagram showing how it 
oot vonutner 
WO R K e send 2 perforated patterns, 


working hy of jrds, butterfiles, 

buss, beetles, bees, spiders ye webs, 
Freenaway figures, ete., ete. and sprays 

Pitas of verioue lands, all for 60 cts., with powder 

and distributing pad for Kreneterring, to ernament the 

silk, These patterns can nstantly transferred to any 

material, and can = used a h times over, 

to Make Home’ Beautiful,” 





Our book, “Ho x, 
has instructions tor aaten a variety of patchwor 
with rams and Hlustrations of many fancy stitches 


for joininy and ornamenting the silk. Also, has fllus- 
trations of all the on and Arasene stitche 
= instructions for doing this kind of embroidery ar 
ing many beautiful and useful articles, It also 
contains & ptive and flustrated list of nearly 1,009 
Ria for various kinds of embroidery, Price, 15 cts, 
1 


= 
~~: 


1 the above, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch block, 

cents: with silk for \2-inch block, $1,00, with silk for 

th blocks $1. ~ all post-paid, Silks in #1., 82. and 85. 
J. 1. PATTEN, 47 Barely y St. New Yor 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocta. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil'has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cucoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore fur more economi- 
cal. lt is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well aa for persona in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere: 





ing less. The SPECIAL BA 
WILTONS, at $1.70. 


CARPETING, 
our careful and prompt attention. 


), & J, DOBSON 





RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


Can save 20 per cent. on their purchases by selecting from the patterns we are closing out at 
such LOW PRICES. TaN the variety is still large, the number of pieces is daily grow- 
GAINS consist of 


VELVETS, at $1.30. 

Best 5-Frame BODY BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (market value, $1), at BOc. 
All-Wool Extra Super INGRAINS, at 75c. and 65c. 


We have also a complete assortment of NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS in all grades of 
MATTINGS, etc., at the Lowest 


at $1.15 and $1.25. 


Market Price. Mail orders have 


Manufacturers, 809, 811 and 
813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





Close by ites 
Broad Street 
Station, 



















These Corsets are recognized in Europe and 
Americaasthestandard of style, workmanship and 
general excellence, The Coraline with which they 
are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up, 

For SaL® DY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS, 
PR omy allimitations, De sure that our nameis on 


WARNER EBROS., 
353 BROADWAY. | NEW YORE: 





Corset is the BEST 
for HEA Se 


Oo 
post and uN 
Clasp or But. 
Gees preferred. By 
mail @8. Ask your 
merchant for them, 


also for 
F KRRIS? PATENT 
CORDED WAISTS. 
“The Gem,” short, medi. 


um, " 

“Baby ,’’ for infants, 
“X,’' for children. 
xk.” for misses. 
“XXX.” for a ladies, 
“XXxx,” rfine, lae 
dies’. Sold by leading 
dealers, Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 
FERRIS BROS., Mfrs. 
81 White St., New-York. 


No Waste. 





j Always Ready. 
| A GooD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 
| Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
The most delicious 
and the most pop- | 
ular Mayonaise 
for all Kinds of 
SALADS, RAW 
TOMA’ POES,C AB- 
BAGE, COLD} 
MEATS, FISH, 
etec., ever sold. 
| } E. R. Durkee & Co., 
NEW D ‘ORK. 


Fer DYSPEPSIA, 
¢ DIABETES, 
LANG Troubles & 
Nervous Pebility. 
NEW WASTE REPAIRING BREAD 
AND GEM FL R—Free from Bran or Starch 


Sis pounds Lai: sy P yviciaue and eS w tho 
F FLO FARWELL & RHINES 
WATERTOWN} N.¥- 


| MILES’ BAKING POWDER "7,3 mayor 
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BATH OF BEAUTY. 


NFANTILE and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk- 
Crust, Scalled Head, Eczenias, and every ? form of 
Itching, Se aly and Pimply Affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, dems ad at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and beautify ing properties of the 


Cuticurasoap. Absolutely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothin g balsams. For 


Rough, Chapped, 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is Inf - 
uitely superior to all other soaps, Sold everywhere. 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 
Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify the "Skin.” i 
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SOV ee a Se Ne ee Se 
%,*,* tet ata tat etatatatatetate® 
Crick,S ins, Wr b Rhcu- 
ie matism, New Sciatica, 
Pleurisy Pains, Stitch in the 
ed Al N S Side, Backache, Swollen Joints, 
eart Disease, Sore Muscles, 
Puin in the Chest, and all pains and aches either 
local or deep-seated, are speedily relieved by the 
well-known Hop Plaster. Compounded, as it is, of 
the medicinal virtuesof fresh Hops, Gums, Balsams and 
Extracts, it isindeed the best pain-killi.g, stimulatinc, 
soothing and strengthening Porous Plaster ever mado. 
Top Plasters aro sold by all druggistsand country stores, 
25 cents or five for $1.00. 
Mailed on receipt of HOP 
price. Hop Plaster Co., 
Proprietors and Manu- PJ L A 2 
facturers, Boston,Mass. | 
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Has a Pad differing from al! 
Others, is cup-shape, with Self 
Adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all positions of the body 
while the ball in the cup holds 
the rupture, just as a 2 
would with the finger. With lightpressure the Hernia 
is held securely, day and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and cheap. Sent by mail. 


Cc irculars free. pees Se toe TRuss Co., Chicago, 01 | 
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KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


; SUIT MANTELS a 


Of the latest and most 
Sho Wark on ba cre STIG 


p B.. tgs beeen tit aaa and tpg Owen 


See 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


TO ONE WHO MURMURS. 


[From Cassell’s Family Magazine.] 


Ah! many a voice that cheers thy way 
Dwells all uncheered alone, 

And many a heart that comforts thee 
Thy bliss has never known. 





They suffer not who weep the most ; 
They love not most who speak ; 

These crave and cleave a brighter path 
Beyond the helpless weak. 


Yea, rather tremble thou for those 
Who never told their pain, 

Who, stretched in secret on the wheel, 
Are silent, racked in vain ; 


Who, crippled, sore to every touch, 
Play loud the jester’s part. 

God pity them that laugh through life 
To hide a breaking heart! 





A WET DAY IN CORNWALL. 


| [Mrs. Dinah ee in = English [Illustrated 


agazine 

“Hope for the best, and be prepared 
for the worst,” had been the motto of our 
journey. So when we rose to one of the 
wettest mornings that ever came out of 
the sky, there was a certain satisfaction in 
being prepared for it. 

“ We must have a fire, that is certain,” 
was our first decision. This entailed the 
abolition of our beautiful decorations—our 
sea-holly and ferns; also some anxious 
looks from our handmaiden. Apparently 
no fire had been lit in this rather despised 
room for many months—years perhaps— 
and the chimney rather resented being 
used. A few agonized down-puffs greatly 
interfered with the comfort of the weed 
fast table, and an insane attempt to open 
the windows made matters worse. 

Which was most preferable—to be 
stifled or deluged? We were just consid- 
ering the question, when the chimney took 
a new and kinder thought, or the wind 
took a turn—it seemed to blow alternately 
from every quarter, and then from all 
quarters at once—the smoke went up 
straight, the room grew warm and bright, 
with the cosy peace of the first fire of the 
season. Existence became once more 
endurable, nay, pleasant. 

“We shall survive, spite of the rain!” 
And we began to laugh over our lost day 
which we had meant to begin by bathing 
in Housel Cove; truly, just to stand out- 
side of the door would give an admirable 
douche bath in three minutes. ‘“ But how 
nice it is to be inside, with a roof over our 
heads, and no necessity for traveling. 
Fancy the unfortunate tourists who have 
fixed on to-day for visiting the Lizard!” 
“Fancy anybody being obliged to go out 
such weather as this!” 

And in our deep pity for our fellow- 
creatures we forgot to pity ourselves. 

Nor was there much pity needed; we 
had provided against emergencies, with a 
prot 3 store of needlework and knitting, 
anything that would pack in small com- 
eee also astock of unquestionably “light” 
iterature — paper-covered, double-col- 
umned, sixpenny volumes, inclosing an 











amount of enjoyment which those only 
can understand who are true lovers of 
Walter Scott. We had enough of him to 
last for a week of wet days. And we had 
a one-volume Tennyson, all complete, and 
a “Morte d’Arthur” —Sir Thomas 
Malory’s. On this literary provender we 
felt that as yet we should not starve. 

Also, some little fingers having a trifling 
turn for art, brought out triumphantly a 
color-box , pencils, and pictures. And the 
wall-paper being one of the very ugliest 
that ever eye beheld, we sought and 
obtained permission to ‘adorn it with these, 
our che/fs-d’ euvre, pasted at regular inter- 
vals; where we hope they still remain, 
for the edification of succeeding lodgers. 

We read the “ Idylls of the King” all 
through, finishin with “The Passing of 
Arthur,” where the “ bold Sir Bedivere” 
threw Excalibur into the mere—which is 
sup osed to be Dozmare Pool. Here King 
Arthur’s faithful lover was so melted—for 
the hundredth time—by the pathos of the 
story, and by many old associations, that 
the younger and more practical minds 
grew scornful, and declared that probably 
King Arthur had never existed at ail—or 
if he had, was nothing but a rough bar- 
barian, unlike even ‘the hero of Sir 


Thomas Malory, and far more unlike the 


noble modern gentleman of Tennyson’s 
verse. Maybe: and yet, seeing that 
“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,” 

may it not be better to have believed in 

an impossible ideal man, than to aocept 
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contentedly a low ideal, and worship 
blindly the worldly, the’ mean, or the 
base? 

This topic furnished matter for so much 
hot argument, that, besides doing a quan- 
tity of needlework, we succeeded in mak- 
ing our one wet "day by no means the 
least amusing of our seventeen days in 
Cornwall. 

Hour after hour we watched the rain— 
an even down-pour. In the midst of it 
we heard a rumor that Charles had been 
seen about the house, and soon after he 
appeared at the door, hat in hand, soaked 
but smiling, to inquire for and sympathize 
with his ladies. Yes, he had brought a 
party to the Lizard that day !—unfor- 
tunate souls (or bodies), for there could 
not have been a dry thread left on them! 
We gathered closer round our cosy fire; 
ate our simple dinner with keen enjoy- 
ment, and ‘agreed that after all we had 
much to be thankful for. 
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Sunda y-Schoo! 
BANNERS °c. 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, SO Os Car. 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mai 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Charch Bells. 
Greatest Experience. Largest Trade. 
Dieses Catalogue mailed free 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
roy, N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
shools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
ARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinasti. 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known’ to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells galso, Chimes and Peals, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churghes, Tower 
Clocks, &c.. &c. Le and cata- 
logues sent free. Addre 

H. McSHANE & Co., ‘Baltimore, Ma. 


ICROSCOPES... irs, Phermometers, Bare. 


aphic mateurs, Opera es, etc. 
Wa H, Walmaley & Cc O- successors to R. & J. 
Beck, Philad’a. Illus, Price List free to any address. 


MAGIC LOvGARE este 


GEND SWAN, 244 8. 2d. ST.,P hila. 
for S aaecaion regarding Church Furniture. 


pass and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
PAINE’S, Boston, for price and photographs. 


d for Catal J. Weld 
Church Lamps. ner, 38 South Second é, Phila 
unfermented. Pri 

















































Hayward’s communion win 
: J wa Address J. P, ‘ap oend, Ashby, Mass. 








HOME COMFORTS 


Dealing almost exclusively in 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
SPICES, AND SUGARS, 


we are offering great advantages to 
families. Send for Price List and 
Samples. Please mention this paper. 


JOHN W. STEEN, 
1209 Market Street, Phila. 


DUPLEX STUDY LAMP. 
7 MinueEee 


Burns 
18 hours 
without 

filling. 













ing or study has no 
equal. For sale by 
the L Tage & Creock- 
Fy, 


ers, & Lamp ray I 
saiaeuiitat egies IDEN, CONN, 
§ SAM PLES Stained Glass Substitute, 





Lum Smith, Philad’a. 
~“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
abledressmaterial, Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. | 





Size, 45 x 60 inches. - : 


WE HAVE PUBLISHED A MAP OF 
Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 


(Also showing Route of Second Journey.) 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Provinence, R. |. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE COLORED DESIGNS. 


New Book.] The Brightest 
OR OR TRUTH AND LIFE, AND LIFE. ‘how ion nih Cc thalcest Se io 
ons from ffons from the World's Best / uthors, with biographies 


of over I, 100 authors. By Re v. 8. P. Linn. Introduc- 
on rot. ver Pages. Profusely Hlustrated swith 


fine Steel and wood Engra vings. For circulars address J, H. CHAMBERS = Agents Wanted. 
& CO., St. Louis, | Mo. ; - chicago, DL; or Atlanta, | Ga. Intelligent, , energetic 
A BOOM iN CANVASSING. TERMS 
FREE, James H. EaRwx,Boston, 
‘GENTS WANTED. Prymovurn Lap Boarp. 
T.E.C ‘HASE & Co. ., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. | 
. GENTS WANTED for the Robbins Washer. Ex- en 
44 cellentpay. Bissell M’fg Co., 20 Vesey St., N. ¥. SAVE ONE-H ALF the amie cost ot ACCIDENT 
| 
j 
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Witte COCHRAN & NEWPORT, 8ST. PAUL, 
MINN., for information regarding iny investments’ 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 














> becominga 
OOK Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. INSURANCE by 
B Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. Member of the United poate Matual Accident 
ryvhe great J. F. & B.C t i: id by &S Association 320 and 3:22 Broapway, New York. 
ea ° < Ommentary is S0OiC vy ~ ¢ 
Scranton & Co., Hartford,Conn, Agents wanted. ON IN NINE of the 1,000,000 Accident Policy hold- 
Ay - . ers in The Travelers of Hartford, Conn., 
Wanted Wen and } Eg 9 ser he. > have realized the value of their insurance by Cash 
> + 1an oche 


— - Benefits. Don’ a a day without — ident Insurance. 
WANTED § or LO successful Book Agents to operate | Insure in THE TRAVELE 
as General Agents « train others. $1 000 


to $2,500 a year. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs. Phila. | pea i NV E ST OR S-ca 
ALOGUE oF BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
sent free, inc aading Mother, Home, and Should confer with the 
Heaven, #2. eases everybody. 126,000 


sold. $150monthly. kK. B. TREAT, , Publisher, New York. WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE _£0., 


WANTED AGENTS at once tosell the authentic | Lawven e, Kansas, Fire fs 

and complete life of Wendell Phillips, by | aid in New Tock k. A ~ ba nt 
Geo. Lowell Austin. The people are waiting for it. | faction GUARANTEED, For reliability, consult 
B. B B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. ian aoe oe N. Y. City, or —_ Bank, prrenee 

ee ee - an. . Interest prom 
AGEN) are es aig 50 per cent. discount to sell Send for pampb et, ans O~ Fania ene ony pate. 
for this book nopinene. ana Assistant. Sure sale | ‘P.M. Perkins, Pres. | N.¥. Hart, » {1 HE Herkina, ec’ y 
anywhere pages; 500 illustrations ‘ 

One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full particulars, L T. Warne, V. Pres. S_ Auditor. _\.C. W. Gillett, "Treas. 
address J. 8. Ogilvie & Co.. Publishers, 31 Rose St., N. Y. 


Lucrative, Permanent, | 
and ae. S75 to 
$250 per month to 
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who are w illing to work. on partic’ — , add- 
dress WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


XCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER 
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SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE, 
Specipons, of wetting ¢ 





lis rapidly. Pays 
ten wanted, Ws m3 ge ne. Samnple 
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ie 
2 we f {n wr 
free. R. W. MonTROss, Galien, Mich., Sole Manu PA Deane Desk grolh 
HE COMPLETE HOME. Arn ranet | | nmi rene one 
k. New — —New bindings.—New illustrations | chat are yea 

} man new designs. at peg | gotten up. Same low price. |; 
Adapted to all classes. Sells at sight. Agents doing big work. | 
EXCELLENT TERMS. The handsomest prospectus ever issued. 


Apply now. BRADLEY,GARRETSON & Co., 66 North 4th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Also other grand new hooks and Bibles. 


WANT D ___Men of successful experi- | 
— 


“ence in selling bound books 
for cash, to take charge of a new religious book and 
manage "the sale in different sections. One agent 
reports the sale of 56 copies the first 644 days. One 26 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


753 ‘and nd 755 B way, New. "York. 














Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 








the first 27 calls in a strange town. One 263 sales 

in = successive weeks. Small cai a al necessary. 
dress CASSELL & COMPA Limited, 

$22 Broadway, Mow York. 
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Hatch&-Poote, 


¢Bankers. 
Xe NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8, 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
_— BEST IS CHEAPEST.” tion. Personal attention given 
tensePovens | HRESHERS Geet | to correspondence which we in- 


(uited to all sections.) Write fo ) Write for FREE Illus, Pam vite. 
itman & Taylor Co. 


5 of ROSES. "0k SOL ERGE NOUS 


£6 
ethrs ae 
fig 12 Fi. efor for $34 20 mee relaees 
em et eee ef ats = 
BURPEE'S SEEDS crime = 


logue. W. ATLEE BuURPEE & Co., Philadelphia 














SE SEE D ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 
Piants,Bulbs and uisites,at Lowest Prices 


Free. HENRY A_DREER,714 Chestnut St.Phila 


OU BE HORSE LAY FORK 82° fa 


the world 
Gatalorus ig ree. Pennock M’f’g Co.,Kennett Square, Pa. 








end Prices to The Ault . 





Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


DO NS? CT 
1. L. CRAGING CO., DORR TT Fourth 
Street Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 


class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular. Mention this paper. 


06 CENTS 


FOR THE 


Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 








we ie | 
ADVANTAGES = 


of BURN THE ,, 


no 
po DETACHABLE MAND | 
WALNUT HANDLE 
DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS. 


BEST {°° :\° CHEAP. 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 
FOR SALE BY” THE 


Abbreviations with explanations. This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 


phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans- 


pest-paid, for 26 cents. Two-centstamps taken. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 











ome 3. & BIRCH BOG. as +36 si, girls 


‘T.B.ia Wagstoz & Co., ‘20 only bouse in Phila 
| of DIAMONDS and precious stones ree 









§02 C Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Fz BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
Pan Roorure Co., 2 So, Second St., Phila., Pa. 





Illustrated with 670 Engravings. A full list of | 


lations, and the French gives phrases spelled phoneti- | 


cally. 320 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, | 








KNAI E 
| TES. 


| PIAN 


| Tone ty, tat a Durability 


WILLIAM KNA 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Jest Baltimore mae 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 











THE™ MASON pn HAMLIN Organ and Pianc 
., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
inrgest saso assortment of the best and c heapest organs. 


Hook | & Hastings, Ghurch "Organs, 


- AMESEYLES 











MAN\Hyy 





: Pee 


te BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


1N HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
| ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an¢ 





aways bears the above symbol, and name of 
MES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


H | RES IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- 
age,‘25c. Makes5 gallonsofa delicious, 


sparkling, and wholesome beverage, 

- by all druggists. or sent by mail on receipt of 2c, 
Cc. IIRES, 45 N. Delaware Ave., Philade Iphia, Pa, 
‘HE ATL ANTIC TEA COMP. ANY, Fitchburg, 
Mass., om erape cial inducements for tea che’ est orders. 








| In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver. 
| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| in The Sunday School Times, 

















aptppemecenemnane 























THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[April 26, 1884 








JUST READY! 





— JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


» By Rev. R. Lowry and W. Howard Doane. 





Thousands all over the land are looking for a song book 
with new, strong, inspiring hymns, set to taking 
melodies of a dignified devotional character. 


ms JOYFUL LAYS =a 


is just the Book wanted. 
We cannot crowd into an advertisement a tithe of what 


may be said in favor of “* JOYFUL LAYS.” The reputation 
of both Authors and Publishers is a sufficient: guarantee of the 
character of the book. We will send a copy, in paper cover, 
for examination, on receipt of 25 cents. 


‘« Joyful Lays ” contains 192 pages. 
Price, in board covers, $30 per 100 copies. 


Wee Vay be ordered through any Bookseller or Music Dealer. 
Specimen pages sent =~ on request. 


 BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


_ GEORGE D. NEWHALL CO... Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Music Books 


NEW THEMES AND MODERN GEMS. 


FOR PA RLOR OR CHURCH ORGAN. 
Compiled and arranged by Albert W. Bere. 
3 velumes, each, boards, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 


New collections of the most desirable music for all 
occasions of the church, and also adapted for home 
use, For either church or parlor organ, with or with- 

out pedals, The contents of the above works form 
one Of the finest libraries of organ music yet published. 











MEETINGS, ETC. 
norLATEST § SONG BOOK OUT.-ea 
Ww hat people say o: 

“ Unusually bright in stirring and Fo be songs.” 
‘A very superior ‘A ad work.’ 
some “Its songs are golden.” ‘* Never examined a better book.” 


“The quality.of songs, together with its new and con- 
PENELOPE. 


venient arrangements, make it a most desirable work.” 
Comic Operetta, in One Act, by Frank C. Walker. 














n examination proves its superior merit.” 
eet Speaks for Itself. All we ask of Sun- 
day Schools er new sorg books, is to send 
for a sample copy before adapting pay other. 
Single copy 35c., or $3.60 per doz. Sample pony 
to any address, cents. Prin ted both 


The plot is very amusing, and the music bright, in- |. 
spiriting, and enjoyable. Denelope is inexpensive to 
produce, very effective, and within the dramatic and 


musical ability of all, ‘Full libretto, stage directions, PIKES Huo Feneiontsa €0., Springfel Ohio. 
.S 
costumes, etc. Price, $1.00, Specimen copy, 75 cents, — 


tpaid. ts 
penta | THE QUARTET css sos Snes 


#20 per 100, J.J. HOOD, Philadelphia, Pa,” 
UTLELAS FOR LADS AKDLASSES. Foe gue 


2 copies “GOOD AS GOLD” 
dress | 25 EK “SIKU LZ, 
A most unique and charming collection of songs for 


ong pooke, Used two years. Ad- 
Fort Ww ayne, Indiana. 
pom ra the old nursery rhymes, but an entirely a ‘worth of Sheet Music =} $1.00. 
inal set of words and music, simple, c Bdlike, and Cohn Box and Bow, $3.00, 28 page 
Musical Journal, 6c. 3, 000 pieces of 
music, 5c. and 10c, each, Ca talogues 
free. Address F. BRE IM, Box 86, Erie, Pa. 














re ned, Price, in boards, 75 cents; in cloth, $1.00, 


WILLIAM A, POND & CO., 
2 Union Square, - New York. 


uz SELECT THEM 3 


THE NEW BOOK | 








oRC HARDSON’ 8 
GREAT PICTURE, 


“RUINED.” 
¢ (The close of a night at 


the gambling-table.) 
816 Cesc 











LanpER's “ AMONG 
THE DAISIES.” 
Monk's “OLD PAS 





Fer Choirs, Choral Societies, and TURE.” Beautiful 
Conventions, ; Tf =< proofs on Parchment 
: and Satin. 


Munxkacsy’s “CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 
French Plate Mirrors. Paintings at moderate prices. 
Bridal Gifts in profusion, Framed Colored Photo- 
graphs. ROGERS GROUPS. Stained Glass, etc. 


COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL Adsolutely Pre), LAAN a 
GRANTS (Abo Power Sener a eR 
RUMFORD'S Phosphate {reshma anamen Ta Te 


HANFORD’S, when fresh....... 2S 
SRI: hedecccntcvrees as Td 
CHARM (Alum Powder)# ..... ESCO ECOSTORE 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) . .. EE 
CLEVELAND'S POR RS IE 
PIONEER (San Francisco) .... es 

a vedercenceneswecousthotal LEST EIEN 
eee En ELAR, 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s, St. Paul 

ca cinié css civdusletien SAE 

I 5 covemas-urnoniean 2 

IIB onsen diccnapnek dna ee 

GI. iio scarce Raat | 


HANFORD’S, when not fresh... 


ANDREWS 4&0. (contains | 
(Milwaukee.) ** Regal.’ 


BULK (Powder sold loose)...... Se 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh... 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


“T have tested a package of pe ys Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 
open market, and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients, Itisacream 
of tartar powder of .a high degree of merit, and does not yr either alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances. G. Lovg, Ph.D.” 
‘*Tt it a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is fat An pure.” 
“HH. A. Mort, Ph.D.” 





“T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
the market. I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious sub- 
stance. Henry Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


* T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which 
it is composed are pure and wholesome. . Dana Hares, State Assayer, Mass,” 





The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 
the Vienne World” ’s Exposition, 1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 
American Institute, and at State F airs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of 
Health all over the world. 


Notge.—The above Dracram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A one pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it eosts a few cents per pound 
more “han ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advan- 
tage o. better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder wili convince any 
fair minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree 
of strength than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indica- 
ting that they have any value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, 


WHITE WOOLENS 
Ladies’ White Cloths 


Summer Suits, | Tennis Suits, 
Seashore Suits, | Archery Suits, 
Mountain Suits. | Boating Suits. 





The Inside Track. 


Our position as woolen buyers is unique. 
There is no other large house in the land 
that, so far as the general market is con- 
cerned, can put woolens so far out of sight 
as Oak Hall. Hence bargains seek us, and | Jersey Cloths, 

we often buy great lots of goods that must English T wills, 

be forced, but which the mill-owners dare ne ical Flannels, 

not sell on open market without ruining etland Homespuns, 
their trade. This makes your opportunity, Devon Serges. 

and is just why Oak Hall can never be ; eye 
undersold, and i is iar slag ne of sight of cies N Summer Suitings. 
com vetitors in supp ving the best clothing " 

for the least mone We have been buy- we Shciate, Evolish tae 
White Flannels, Creole Twills. 


ing thousands of pieces in that way during 
MAIL ORDERS HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


the past four months. The results—a 
SNODGRASS, Murray & Co., 


million dollars’ worth of clothing and 
MARKET | AND “NINTH ‘Sts, “PHILADELPHIA. 


cloths for men and boys—are ready for 
MG | 15 pieces best quality Ribbons, 


you on Oak Hall counters. 
Wanamaker & Brown, 
RIBBONS |store 


Oak Hall, cher 
S E corner Sixth and Market Soh \cavees They are worth 


THE FAVORITE 





about double the price. Send 
PATCH- ease Note or P. O. Order. 
R. & J. GILCHRIST, 
Sand 7 Winter Street, 
s Boston, Mass. 





walt Tetuate ‘Hat Bands. Stamped, 25c.; hand-painted, 
;embroidere d, cin . Thompson’ s Bazar, He urtford, » Ct. 





JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
St6 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


ETA MODEL PRESS. 


* Price, complete with Type, &c., 






Prints Cards, Cir- 





$5 to po and up. 
culars, Lat 














orgeous 
one on a 


W. Daughaday & Co. 
ot St Faiadsiphia 


type; Gems jrom the best. 
Iherican a Foreign. paeers, suited 
to all occasions, anc all of good thin 
pai 1 
Send $1.25 for single specimen copy, and 
ot shes ex: aml Ine SELECT ANTHEMS thoroughly. & 
Catalogue, with 
~ 
eorge F. Root and ©, C. Case. Model Press. J. 
eee $3:u0 in boarda, Price, 35 cts., by mail, IMPROVED. 1 is 72) Chestact 
a angen som not J es remo oye 
lous blished ° ORN STOVES and RANGES, and 


IS NOW READY! | 
for every Choir or Choral Society. 
has few equals and no superiors. 
Franklin Square, Boston, M as. i s 
/ It is very durable and rapid, and so 
7 re! Se - simple that any boy can work it and 
= RE DELICHT,| ,,ae ees 
| ce 
AVES 
| 
i 
(OWN ¢ bac 
N CHURCH & co. Cincinnati, O. WESTMINSTER Bask BUENERS, are the best. 
~The Sunday School Tinies intends to ote only advercossets Maat Pakage 





CHAIR. Simple,Durable, Ele. 

gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 C es of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus, Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ 





CHURCH FURNITURE ! 











GR, AND y ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


and Ra 
NUT 8T., P 


a = 
C.C.DUNNELLS, 3 Sixth + in PA. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 

oubtishe, advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

pm owed as well as the advertiser, by — that you 
Se the advertisement in The Sunday Sc hoot Tymes. 











’ . 
BOOK 208 iague Rages, & in beautiful and clear 
Price, in boards, $1.50; $15.00 per dozen. 
12.000 sold. nd 2 cent stamp for 
=~ lew SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
the publisher will refund to 


Seo. however, an pavertisecsen ter @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserteu, 


y money that they lose 


